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As the Editor Sees It 


As one who spent many reasonably happy 
years teaching high school American History, 
and who did considerable graduate study in 
that field under eminent scholars, we are a little 
hesitant to suggest anything that might detract 
from the serious study of history. We think it 
the most fascinating of all fields. Yet we are 
deeply concerned with the problems that teach- 
ing it presents. 

When we began teaching about a quarter 
century ago the text was the then current edi- 
tion of Muzzey. It was an octavo volume an inch 
thick between the covers. The First World War 
was about the last major item in it, and we had 
little trouble in getting classes through it, in- 
cluding a careful study of such things as the 
Albany Plan of Union, the Tariff of 1828, the 
Wilmot Proviso and the Free Silver campaign. 

We have been wondering what we would do 
today. Would we slight free silver in favor of 
NATO, or the Ostend Manifesto for the Com- 
munist Manifesto, or the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
for the United Nations Charter? To deal ade- 
quately with all that has occurred since 1928, 
could we still allot six weeks to the Colonia] 
Period, or two weeks to the slavery contro- 
versy, or a week or two to the Jacksonian 
period? It hardly seems possible. So much has 
happened that must be taught that many of 
the episodes of our history must be omitted that 
once were considered part of the intellectual 
baggage of any history student. 

The trend is obvious, of course, from a pe- 
rusal of any recent high school history text. 
Not only is it far bigger than our Muzzey, and 
far more attractively illustrated; it shows 
clearly the solemn struggle the author has 
undergone to bring our history within usable 
compass without deleting entirely the beloved 
minutiae of the earlier days. Compressing, elid- 
ing, alluding and reorganizing, he has generally 
done a workmanlike job of an impossible task. 
Furthermore, every cut is likely to draw the fire 
of earnest patriots. Is the Battle of Bunker 
Hill or the seizure of Fort Ticonderoga mini- 
mized, while UNESCO is described? Is the 
Alamo forgotten, or is John C. Calhoun given 


scanty treatment in favor of FDR or the Mar- 
shall Plan? What becomes of the favorite anec- 
dotes we once had time to tell— how Peggy 
Eaton upset Jackson’s cabinet, or how Col. 
Rall’s failure to heed the Tory spy’s warning 
cost him Trenton and his life, or how Fisk and 
Drew fought Vanderbilt for control of Erie? 
Regretfully we suppose they must go; the cir- 
cumstances that gave rise to them hardly can 
rate a footnote in today’s history. . 


The problem of selection, emphasis and omis- 
sion faces every history teacher. To continue 
to teach as we used to do is as unrealistic as to 
make use of nothing but current news. Either 
way the picture will be out of focus. We must 
face the fact that much of the American past 
can have little meaning to today’s youth. He is 
not interested in it, he hasn’t time to read about 
it, and he can see no value in it. As teachers and 
textbook writers it is our job to reorganize the 
story to make it meaningful to him. We think 
it can best be done by writing and teaching 
our history so that it will answer questions that 
even the modern young sophisticate will recog- 
nize as being educationally valuable to him. 
Perhaps we should concentrate on questions 
like these: 


Why is America such a wealthy and power- 
ful nation? 

Why is the South different from the North 
in so many ways? The East from the 
West? 

Why do we have rights that few other people 
have? 

Why has Communism made so few gains in 
this country? 


What are some of the basic principles behind 

our policies toward other nations? 

If our textbooks were to try to show his- 
torically and factually the answers to such 
questions, much of what is functionally impor- 
tant in American history would still be taught 
and learned. That which is chiefly of special- 
ized, traditional or regional interest could then 
be left to the later studies of those young people 
whose education goes beyond high school. 
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Cyprus: The British Key to Western Asia 


BERNARD S. STERN 


Philadelphia, 


Recently, Greece has brought the issue of 
British sovereignty over Cyprus to the United 
Nations. The island, which is predominantly 
Greek in population and political sympathies, 
has long been a bone in the craw of Greek ir- 
redentists. In the current dispute, however, 
Greek nationalists find themselves in an uneasy 
alliance with Greek Communists who un- 
doubtedly see the problem as an excellent cause 
with which to harass the British position in the 
Middle East. Since the evacuation from the 
Suez Canal this position depends upon the air- 
fields, barracks, and docks of Cyprus as the 
chief pivot of British defenses in the region. 


Actually, Cyprus was never held by Greece. 
Long a part of the Ottoman Empire, it fell into 
British possession in 1878 as the result of some 
involved and interesting diplomacy actuated by 
England’s desire to preserve the balance of 
power in the Straits and Eastern Mediter- 
ranean areas. This article describes that diplo- 
matic process —the acquisition of Cyprus by 
Great Britain. 


Cyprus, “‘the key to Western Asia,” had long 
loomed as a possible strategic naval outpost for 
Great Britain in the eastern Mediterranean. In 
areas where she possessed no land masses near 
or astride her lines of trade and communication, 
England relied on strongly fortified island bases 
from which her fleets could operate in their mis- 
sion of safeguarding the Empire. This policy 
was largely responsible for the acquisition of 
Gibraltar, Malta, Ceylon, Hong Kong, and 
Singapore; hence, all through the early part of 
the nineteenth century British statesmen and 
strategists looked wishfully towards Cyprus, 
lying snugly in the bend of the Mediterranean 
coastline where Syria and Turkey merge. 
Cyprus appeared like a real prize for it was 
within short distance of the Syrian city of Alex- 


Pennsylvania 


andretta (Scanderoon), the proposed terminus 
of a long-projected Euphrates Valley Railroad 
which would connect the Western Levant with 
the Persian Gulf, thus shortening the communi- 
cation line to India. Likewise, as a naval bastion 
it commanded the coasts of Syria and Turkey, 
sat within easy operational distance of Egypt, 
an area of British-French rivalry, and could be 
used as an advance base against potential Rus- 
sian moves in the Balkans. 


The most pressing reason for British desires 
to acquire Cyprus, however, was based on Eng- 
land’s traditional Turkish policy which was, in 
brief, to preserve the power balance in the 
Mediterranean by keeping Turkey friendly to 
British interests and to constantly forestall 
Russian naval encroachment in the waters of 
the Straits. To this end, Britain succeeded, with 
the aid of France and Sardinia, in pushing Rus- 
sia out of the Black Sea region during the 
Crimean War of 1854. 


Disraeli, the chief exponent of England’s 
eastern interests in the century, advanced the 
hypothesis that the British fleet was of neces- 
sity the main instrument for keeping the Sul- 
tan’s empire intact. Fearful of the constantly 
imminent collapse of the weak, corrupt Turkish 
Empire, he urged his government to quickly se- 
cure an island base for the purposes of guard- 
ing communications with India and the Suez 
Canal—in operation 1869—and to thwart Rus- 
sian partition of Turkey. Disraeli envisioned 
the danger of a reinvigorated, vengeful Russia 
in control of the Kurdish mountains in Turkish 
Asia, threatening British interests in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and menacing the land route to India 
through Persia and Baluchistan. 


The defeat of France in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71 indicated that some drastic 
strategic moves were necessary in the eastern 
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end of the Mediterranean. Although France was 
now temporarily out of the running as a politi- 
cal force in the Levant, it was apparent that 
Germany’s victories, her growing maritime 
power, and the activities of overseas Germans 
in the incipient throes of Weltpolitik, repre- 
sented a new threat to England. 

Still a greater threat to the balance of power 
in the Near East, Russia once more commenced 
her historic aim of trying to get free access for 
her Black Sea fleet to the Mediterranean 
through the Dardanelles Straits. Emboldened 
by her military conventions and ‘“understand- 
ing” with the rising Reich, the Russians started 
moving southward towards the open, warm 
waters. Bismarck encouraged this movement 
to keep Russia’s attentions diverted away from 
Europe and at the same time push them into 
conflict with England, Germany’s chief com- 
mercial rival in the Near East. 


On the other hand, the Russians, seeing the 
Balkan peoples as natural Christian allies 
against the Muslim Turks, were building up 
Serbia as the leader of the Balkan Slavs, sup- 
plying her as well as the Bulgars with money, 
arms, and Pan-Slavist propaganda. The com- 
bination of Russian subversive efforts and the 
degenerating effects of Turkish incompetence 
and cruelty soon turned the Balkans into an ex- 
plosive, untenable mass of rebellion, which con- 
stantly drained Turkish funds and military 
energies. Thus the increasing worthlessness of 
Turkey’s holdings in Europe as well as the 
danger of Russian ideological influence was 
dramatically emphasized, giving rise to a view 
both in Turkey and in England that the Sultan 
should concentrate his remaining power on the 
mainland of Asia. 

Lord Salisbury, a leading British policy 
maker, was influential in causing official opin- 
ion in England to feel that the future power 
center of Turkey would be Constantinople and 
the Straits. The Empire was crumbling on its 
periphery, Salisbury warned. Russian incursion 
into Kars, in Turkish Asia, might cause Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria to turn their faces 
northward; groups favorable to Russian inter- 
ests would arise in the Levant and constitute a 
dangerous subversive force, with which Turkey 
could not cope, he added. Hence, Salisbury 
thought, it was urgent that England enter into 
open defensive alliance with the Turks and se- 


cure a port to give strength and value to the 
undertaking. His choice for that “port” was 
Cyprus which he speculated would become an- 
other Gibraltar. While Salisbury tended to 
minimize Russian naval potentialities, as did 
indeed many members of the Admiralty, he 
nevertheless saw Cyprus in the position of a 
pivot as well as a depot for all British military 
activity in the eastern Mediterranean. 


In regard to Britain’s military possibilities 
in the area, it is interesting for the researcher 
to read the opinions held in official circles in 
the 1870’s. Particularly important were the 
views of Lt. Colonel Home, military attaché in 
Constantinople, who issued a series of confiden- 
tial reports to his superior, General Sir. J. L. A. 
Simmons through 1876 and 1877. Home pointed 
out the varying attributes of Rhodes, Crete, and 
Cyprus as naval bases. Rhodes is better than 
Cyprus, he reported. It has an excellent deep 
water harbor and an intelligent Catholic popu- 
lation but it is too close to Greece and Greek 
history. On the other hand, he observed, since 
Turkey per se is not worth fighting for and 
since the balance of power could be saved only 
by taking Gallipoli, the Dardanelles, and an 
island as an advance base, why not Cyprus? 
Not only is it strategically located—in full com- 
mand of the coasts of Syria and south Turkey— 
but it is also a fine trading depot and offshore 
point of contact with the ubiquitous Euphrates 
Valley Railroad then being boomed in England 
by enterprising promoters who were selling 
bonds in the project. 


In 1877, hostilities which had long been in a 
smoldering state between Russia and Turkey, 
flamed into open war. Using the pretext of de- 
siring to “protect” Balkan Christians who were 
being persecuted by the Turks, the Russian 
Army advanced swiftly from Plevna, where it 
soundly defeated the Turks, to the very suburbs 
of Constantinople. Austria-Hungary, which had 
been neutralized by Russia in the secret Buda- 
pest Convention of January, 1877 by the prom- 
ise of Bosnia and Herzegovina as a prize for 
her acquiescence to Russian designs on Turkey, 
suddenly became alarmed by the easy Russian 
victories. Accordingly, she threatened to mo- 
bilize her army for immediate movement east- 
ward across the Balkan plains. 

England quickly saw the double danger fac- 
ing her interests in the Middle Sea and immedi- 
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ately ordered the Mediterranean fleet to sail 
through the Dardanelles and take up positions 
within gun range of Constantinople. Faced with 
the prospect of seeing the final attack on the 
Turkish capital fail and challenged directly by 
the Austrian mobilization, the Russians started 
to talk armistice terms with Turkey. Despite 
the proximity of the Turkish capital and his 
relatively easy victory thus far, Tsar Alexander 
III ended hostilities by forcing the Turks to 
accept the Treaty of San Stefano. 

The terms of the San Stefano Treaty were 
greeted by consternation and amazement in 
Europe. Turkey was dismembered and the por- 
tions distributed to Russia and her satellites. 
Bulgaria, enlarged to the size held by the an- 
cient Bulgarian kingdom of 900 A.D., had 
borders on the Aegean Sea. Serbia and Monte- 
negro also grew with the addition of territory. 
Turkish Armenia was handed over to Russia 
together with an indemnity of 10,000,000 
rubles. All that remained to Turkey as a bal- 
ance to Russian power in the Balkans were 
Thrace, Salonika, and Albania. 


Clearly this treaty could not be tolerated by 
the other powers. Here stood a new naval power 
to challenge England in the Aegean! “Russia is 
now the master of non-Slavic peoples,” and 
“Greater Bulgaria—a new Slav menace to the 
Dual Monarchy — will upset the Balkan bal- 
ance,” Austria cried. The Russian danger in 
Europe delineated itself in clear, sharp, urgent 
terms. There was talk in Parliament of an ex- 
pedition from India to seize Cyprus and several 
points on the Syrian coast. Lord Derby, the 
Foreign Secretary, found the war-mood and the 
projected seizure of Cyprus so objectionable 
that he resigned from office in March, 1878. 
Nevertheless, a few months later, on Disraeli’s 
order, Indian troops were moved to Malta 
where their presence added weight to England’s 
bargaining power in the diplomatic negotia- 
tions which were to subsequently follow the 
abortive San Stefano Treaty. 


At the urging of Count Miinster, the Aus- 
trian statesman, and Prince Otto Von Bismarck 
who offered to act us an “honest broker,” the 
powers settled to convene at Berlin in June, 
1878 and there to attempt to redress the balance 
of power apparently gone awry in the Near 
East. In the space of only a scant three months 
—between March and the end of May—it was 


discernible that the balance of power might 
shift anew. Austria did not carry out her origi- 
nal threat of mobilizing against Russia, and 
was making friendly noises towards Moscow; 
the shadow of the Three Kaiser League loomed 
again to haunt England. The prospect of seeing 
the two German states in alliance with Russia 
and Turkey sitting idly by as an impotent neu- 
tral, made Britain apprehensive and accord- 
ingly quick plans for easing existing differences 
were made with Russia. 

On June 14, 1878, the second day of the 
Berlin Congress, the London Globe published a 
memorandum signed by Lord Salisbury and 
Count Shuvalov, the British and Russian for- 
eign ministers respectively; it was postdated 
May 30 and provided that although Britain re- 
served the right to exercise full liberty of action 
at Berlin, she would nevertheless acquiesce to 
the Russian annexation of Batum and Kars in 
Turkish Asia. Thus the omnipresent balance of 
power shifted ever so slightly in favor of Rus- 
sia, a fact which did not bother the British 
diplomats actually, for at the same time they 
pretended to yield to Russian interests for the 
sake of harmony, they carried on secret negoti- 
ations with Turkey for Cyprus. 


The Porte — the Turkish Government — was 
indeed in a desperate condition at this time. In 
addition to having just been beaten in war, the 
army was in revolt; four million pounds to pay 
for rations alone were needed immediately. 
Political dissatisfaction and revolt stirred all 
over the Empire. A plot to assassinate Abdul 
Hamid II was suppressed and the sultan was so 
terrified he was almost ready to accede to any- 
thing to help prop up his failing powers. 

Exploiting this situation, Sir Henry Layard, 
British ambassador to Turkey, issued an ulti- 
matum to the Porte on May 24—the very day 
the would-be assassins of the Sultan were 
apprehended—demanding that the latter had 
only forty-eight hours to decide to agree to a 
convention respecting Cyprus. Layard threat- 
ened that England “would desist from all fur- 
ther efforts to postpone the partition of his 
[Abdul Hamid’s] empire” and would “abandon 
her opposition to Russia’s advance” unless the 
Turks would agree to whatever proposals Eng- 
land had in mind. It is doubtful whether 
England would or could have abandoned her 
traditional Near East policy right there and 
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then but the tone of the Layard note so fright- 
ened the Turks that they accepted England’s 
“plan” on May 27. 

Nine days after the Turks accepted Layard’s 
ultimatum, on June 4, Safvet Pasha, the Turk- 
ish Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Layard 
signed the secret Cyprus Convention. As a docu- 
ment it was short and explicit. Commencing 
with the pledge of securing in the future the 
Asian territories of the Sultan, it proceeded to 
state that if Batum, Ardahan, and Kars should 
be retained by Russia and if Russia should try 
henceforth to take more territories, England 
would unhesitatingly join forces with the Sul- 
tan. Of course, this pledge was pure skull- 
duggery since England had already promised 
Russia free rein in the Batum area as seen in 
the diplomatic exchanges between Salisbury 
and Shuvalov before May 30. 

The second paragraph linked the ever- 
pressing problem of internal reform in the 
Turkish Empire to the annexation of Cyprus; 
“the Sultan promises reforms into government, 
the protection of Christians and other subjects 
of the Porte,” and finally, “the island of Cyprus 
is to be occupied and administered by England.” 


Other instructions and arrangements con- 
cerning the occupation of the island were cov- 
ered in an Annexe signed July 1, 1878. Special 
provisions were made for the administration of 
the religio-state land system peculiar to the 
Turks. The clergy were enjoined to carry out 
their duties in fullest cooperation with the Brit- 
ish authorities. This injunction was important 
because clerical holdings on Cyprus were con- 
siderable and might have constituted a political 
factor. Lands belonging directly to the Ottoman 
Crown and State—Araii Miriye ve Emlakki 
Houmayoun—could be leased or sold outright 
by the Porte. Likewise, the British had the 
right to buy at fair prices all uncultivated lands 
needed for public purposes or military installa- 
tions. The only pecuniary compensation for 
Turkey was provided for in an arrangement 
whereby England would pay the Porte the pro- 
fits of revenue over expenditures incurred in 
the occupation of Cyprus, the excess being cal- 
culated on an average of the five year period, 
1875 to 1879. 


The last section of the Annexe, Article VI, 
stated that if Russia should ever restore to 
Turkey the Asian provinces of Kars, Batum, 


and other Armenian areas, England would 
evacuate Cyprus, thus voiding the Cyprus Con- 
vention, The reader can readily draw a conclu- 
sion as to the serious intent of this provision. 


After the termination of the Berlin Congress 
which ostensibly saved the peace in Europe, 
Disraeli and Salisbury arrived arm in arm in 
London where they were greeted with great 
ovation. Disraeli told England proudly that he 
had brought “peace with honor.” However, the 
very nature of the proceedings of the Cyprus 
Convention, the ultimatum to the quavering 
Sultan, the secret deals with Russia, and the 
maneuvers between diplomacy and force, seemed 
to belie the Prime Minister’s lofty declaration. 


The British public received the news of the 
annexation of Cyprus with some jubilation. The 
Conservative press extolled the beauties of the 
island, described the “magnificence” of Fama- 
gousta harbor — notwithstanding its shallow- 
ness — and built up a picture of a veritable 
Garden of Eden. Pro-government editorials 
spoke less about the salubrious climate of 
Cyprus but rather expounded the imperial argu- 
ment that Cyprus sat in a key position with 
regard to the Dardanelles, Suez, and the Per- 
sian Gulf. To the general public, however, the 
main selling points pivoted around the scenic 
and descriptive aspects of the island. Featured 
among its other attractions were its historical 
and archeological treasures, its quaint customs 
and national habits. Groups of enterprising 
Britons planned new towns for Cyprus, new 
Blackpools, to accommodate the tourists ex- 
pected to flock there. Travel agencies complete 
and replete with colored brochures were opened 
in London and other cities. 


Liberal and radical publications at first at- 
tacked the ‘“double-dealing” facets of the 
Cyprus Convention. But since the summer of 
1878 saw Cyprus on the front pages every day, 
and because the largest portion of the press 
appeared enthusiastic for the annexation, the 
opposition press then tried to refute their oppo- 
nents by other tactics. They commenced count- 
ering the glowing praises about Cyprus by 
stating alleged ‘facts’ about the island. The 
Daily News, in particular, dwelled upon the 
rocks which blocked the shallow harbor of 
Famagousta. It described the fevers common to 
Cyprus; they—the writers, that is—wove ac- 
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counts of violent windstorms, pestilential 
marshes, and periodic plagues which ravaged 
the island. Likewise, they described the logisti- 
cal problems of feeding and supplying a garri- 
son on Cyprus, the lack of communications, and 
the extreme difficulty of defending the rugged 
terrain of the northeast end of the island. 

While British public opinion praised or 
damned the acquisition of Cyprus, the diplo- 
matic world fulminated furiously. The secrecy 
and haste of the Cyprus Convention, and the 
atmosphere of duplicity which it involved, 
fairly astounded even cynical Europe. Espe- 
cially unhappy were the friends of Turkey for 
it appeared to them that Disraeli had “con- 
solidated”’ the Turkish Empire by first gratui- 
tously giving Bosnia and Herzegovina to Aus- 
tria at the Berlin Congress, then wrenching 
Cyprus away for Britain, and at the same 
time acquiescing to the Russian retention of 
parts of Turkish Asia. 


The angriest government of Europe was 
France. Waddington, the foreign minister, des- 
tined later to become premier, was taxed to his 
diplomatic limits, trying to calm his colleagues 
by calling up the wrath of French hatred for 
Germany and emphasizing the need for accord 
with Britain. The Prince of Wales exerted his 
personal charm over France’s leading states- 
man, Gambetta, and soon the attitude of Paris 
changed to one of lukewarm acceptance of the 
Cyprus Convention. The French press hereafter 
discussed new outlets in the Levant for French 
trade and investment, referring occasionally in 
friendly manner to the great British Lion 
which sat on Cyprus guarding the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

On the other hand, Austria complained little 
over Cyprus. Originally, in a secret Budapest 
Convention with Russia, she had been promised 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Now, even with Rus- 
sia apparently defeated, she had been compen- 
sated with the two provinces at Berlin by 
Disraeli. Although the provinces remained un- 
der the titular control of Turkey, their adminis- 
tration was to be carried out by Franz Joseph’s 
government. This new arrangement gave Aus- 
tria the southern flank security she desired 
against Russian expansion in the Balkans; how- 
ever, it also pushed Austria a little deeper into 
the Balkan cauldron of seething Slav national- 
isms, a position which ultimately led her to war 


in 1914. 

In England, the Liberal leader Gladstone 
was naturally the chief foe of the Cyprus Con- 
vention. Always antagonistic to Disraeli’s im- 
perial ambitions and generally pro-Russian in 
view, he fumed in Commons that the Conven- 
tion was “an insane covenant,” attacking the 
“duplicity and high-handedness” of Disraeli 
and rallying support against the Government’s 
policies. However, this was one time when a 
crisis was not forthcoming. On a resolution 
made by the Marquis of Hartington, intended to 
rebuke Disraeli’s Ministry, Commons supported 
the imperialist policy by a count of 365 mem- 
bers “For” and only 19 “Against.” Even the 
Irish members and the Home Rulers voted with 
the Tories. 

The Government’s argument in defense of its 
Cyprus policy was ably based on the argument 
that India needed advance bases for its ade- 
quate defense. This issue had always been para- 
mount in nineteenth century British politics. 
Also advanced were the prospects of compensa- 
tion and balance to the gains made by Russia in 
Asia. Salisbury said, in defense of his position, 
that the occupation of Cyprus was done in the 
tradition of British policy. He cited the conflict 
in Spain when England came into possession of 
Gibraltar; Italy, when England took Malta; and 
now, since the conflict was centered around 
Asia Minor, it was only logical that England 
should take the nearest strategic island. Ac- 
cording to Salisbury’s argument it was intelli- 
gent strategy to move directly to the power 
center of any conflict and seize the best island 
suited for naval domination of the area. 


Other strategical considerations followed. 
The harbor of Famagousta faces Latakia and 
Tripoli on the Syrian mainland. The long 
finger-shaped northern end of Cyprus points 
straight to Alexandretta, terminus of the pro- 
posed Levantine railway that was to run from 
Constantinople to Basra on the Persian Gulf 
with spur connections to Bagdad, Van, Tabriz, 
Mosul, and Teheran. The very month that 
Cyprus was acquired, proponents of the Levant 
railroad submitted a memorandum to the For- 
eign Office (July 17, 1878) in connection with 
the possibilities of the immediate construction 
of a railroad from Ismidt, Angora, Diakikir, 
Mosul, and Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. The 
memorandum, F.O. 78/2893, numbering among 
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its signers the Duke of Sutherland, and Hobart 
Pasha, English commander of the Turkish 
Navy, stated that the building of the railroad 
through the Euphrates Valley would “infuse 
new life into Turkey by European emigration, 
capital, and enterprise, at the same time draw- 
ing India nearer to the center of our power.” 

Although the Russians had to fight and de- 
feat the native Lazes in the Batum region be- 
fore they could move into their newly acquired 
territories, the British occupied Cyprus with- 
out any untoward incident. The Christians 
actually welcomed the British because it was 
made known to them that portions of the 
Cyprus Convention provided for the protection 
of subject peoples in Turkey. 


On the mainland, military officials and vice- 
consuls were appointed to safeguard the rights 
of non-Muslims and coincidentally to watch 
Russian movements in Asia Minor. Through 
their pressure upon the Porte, special Christian 
Officials, designated as evet effendi— “yes, 
sirs !’”” — were appointed as administrative sub- 
ordinates to Turkish governors. These “yes 
men” had no real power by themselves but the 
presence of British officers had positive effects. 
Salutary control was kept over local authori- 
ties. Regular reports to London on political 
conditions, petitions, complaints, and other 
matters concerning maladministration in back- 
ward areas were gathered by these officials. 
Thus through the Cyprus Convention’s pro- 
visions concerning the treatment of minorities, 
the British got relative free reign in Turkey 
and were able to observe closely the effects of 
Russian infiltration in the region as well as to 
keep tabs on potentially subversive areas. 


The Russians were soon convinced, after 
viewing the actions of English officials in Asia 
Minor, that Britain intended making Turkey 
another India. Milyutin, a close adviser to Tsar 
Alexander II, belonged to a small group of Rus- 
sians who regarded the Straits problem from 
a defensive viewpoint only. He did not advocate 
actual ownership of the vital area by Russia 
but sought assurances that the entrance to the 
Black Sea would always be in “friendly” hands 
and that no one power should upset the balance 
of power in the Balkans. Upon one occasion 
after the annexation of Cyprus, he, told the 
German Emperor William I that “England is 
organizing and arming Asia Minor; the coun- 


try is flooded with her officers, generals, and 
officers disguised as consuls—that means hos- 
tile intentions to our possessions in the Cau- 
casus ... The clash in the East is at hand.” If 
one substitutes “Russia” for “England” and 
“India” for “Caucasus” a replica of the accusa- 
tions made by England against Russia is read- 
ily discerned. These mutual recriminations and 
fears were in essence reflections of the greater 
clash then going on in Central Asia, the issue 
there being alleged attempts at penetration by 
the Russians of Afghanistan, the outer glacis 
of India. 

In 1880 British policy changed. Gladstone, 
now in the Prime Minister’s chair, had con- 
stantly railed against the “unspeakable Turks.” 
Under his aegis British action was transformed 
from friendly pressure upon Turkey to outright 
coercion. The Turks were forced to cede more 
territory to the Greeks and Montenegrins and 
British officials in Asia Minor became more 
overtly meddlesome in internal Turkish affairs. 
Heretofore, Layard had cleverly exploited the 
weak personality of Abdul Hamid II. Now the 
Sultan, left to his own devices, grew uncontrol- 
lably reactionary. He revised the old Khalifate, 
broadened and consolidated new executive 
powers, and started a wave of new persecutions 
against the Armenian Christians whose cause 
Russia was quick to take up. 


The Sultan turned away from England and 
sought new mentors, intriguing with anyone 
anti-British, including his eternal enemies, the 
Russians. The “Sick Man of Europe” whom 
Punch had depicted in a cartoon after the 
Cyprus Convention as a fat, sleek, smiling Turk 
being carried on a tightrope across a chasm by 
the agile Disraeli, stood ready to sell or trade 
anything with anyone who would guarantee for 
a little longer his waning power. Needless to 
say, Great Britain’s prestige and position in the 
Near East balance of power suffered from the 
new situation and Cyprus became even more 
valuable to the Admiralty than it had been 
before. 


The British never regretted their acquisition 
of Cyprus. Although it never turned out to be 
quite as important as some strategists of the 
last century thought it might be, nevertheless 
the presence of British naval forces so close to 
Turkey posed a potent threat to Russian ambi- 
tions southward. Likewise, its possession by 
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Britain fulfilled all the classic aims of British 
diplomacy and strategy in the Mediterranean. 
It proved to be a counterweight to the Russian 
shifting of the balance of power; it served as 
an advance base guarding the lifeline through 
Asia Minor to India, a naval base from which 


to patrol the coasts of Syria, Turkey, and 
Egypt, an observation post to watch Russian 
movements towards the Straits, and a commer- 
cial depot to facilitate British trade in the 
Levant. 


Was Jackson a Political Opportunist 


EDWARD J. MCMAHON, S.J. 


West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana 


To orientate an approach to the question pro- 
posed, we must define the term ‘political oppor- 
tunist’ as clearly as possible and then apply 
such a definition as a norm to some of Jackson’s 
political decisions. The definition will be a de- 
scriptive one. Hence, our acceptance of the 
following description is made with the cautious 
reserve demanded by the nature of the term. 

By ‘political opportunist’ we mean one who 
acts purely or merely for political advantage; 
his whole approach is pragmatic. Negatively 
we might say it is the lack of principles. We 
notice immediately that the distinguishing ele- 
ment is the end the politician may entertain, for 
means and manners might be the same in the 
case of both the sincere politician and the 
demagogue. What differentiates the two is the 
end proposed; if the end is salutary and just, 
the designation of ‘opportunist’ must not be 
applied, though a good end, of course, will not 
justify bad means. 

Examples of such justifiable opportunism 
are rampant today. Racketeers are convicted 
for tax evasion when the principal charge 
against them cannot be satisfactorily proved in 
court. Alger Hiss’s conviction of perjury was 
merely the ‘opportunity’ the Government seized 
upon when the charge of treason could not be 
adequately substantiated. But this is not the 
type of opportunism to which reference is made 
here. Our term involves insincerity and dema- 
goguery, if not a contradiction in acting, at 
least a swerving from principle. Nebulous 
though this definition might appear, we feel 
it will satisfy the demands of the political 
philosopher. 


We shall apply this norm to two examples of 
Jackson’s political enactments: the Maysville 
Road veto, which introduces the question of 
internal improvements, and the veto of the 
second bank of the United States. We labor 
under no delusion that so inadequate a coverage 
will provide a definitive judgment, but we do 
hope that at least a clear indication to a conclu- 
sion will be made manifest. 


On April 26, 1830, Senator McDuffie of South 
Carolina, fatigued after a very stately address, 
asked pardon of the Senate and grace to con- 
tinue on the morrow. In the brief period re- 
maining before adjournment, Senator Fletcher 
of Kentucky proposed the Government building 
of a road from Maysville to Lexington — the 
first section of a proposed national road linking 
North and South. To his chagrin, a three-day 
debate ensued. Finally the bill was passed. A 
record of the voting both in the House and in 
the Senate shows that 


.. . support of the measure was largely in 
the old Federalist regions of New England, 
New Jersey, and Delaware, together with 
northern and western New York and the dis- 
tricts along much of the Potomac and Ohio 
Rivers, including the tributaries north and 
south. 


The South Atlantic and South Central states, 
excepting Louisiana and northwestern Ala- 
bama opposed the measure. Jackson vetoed it. 

Germane to this veto might be the identifica- 
tion of John C. Calhoun with internal improve- 
ments. In 1817, Calhoun was responsible for 
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the introduction of a bill into Congress to use 
the surplus of the second bank of the United 
States for internal improvements. Madison had 
vetoed the bill on constitutional grounds. Was 
Jackson’s veto of the Maysville Bill a political 
stab at Calhoun? 

Van Buren, on the other hand, had always 
opposed internal improvements when that 
policy meant Government supervision within 
the states. His influence on the President was 
perhaps the most profound exerted on Jackson 
by a fellow politician. It may be asked if Van 
Buren was using the Maysville issue to weaken 
Calhoun’s position while strengthening his own. 
It seems clear that Van Buren was maneuver- 
ing for the Presidency. In that case, Jackson’s 
veto would have been a tool to strengthen Van 
Buren’s candidacy. 

Jackson feared the current widespread mania 
for internal improvements would weaken the 
entire economy and allow the national debt to 
increase. He had pledged himself to the liquida- 
tion of the debt and believed that a large scale 
policy of internal improvement would increase 
the debt and hence taxes.* But his main objec- 
tion, like that of Madison and Monroe before 
him, was constitutional. He wrote Monroe on 
July 16, 1822: 

My opinion has always been that the Fed- 
eral Government did not possess the consti- 
tutional right; that it is retained to the 
states* 

and that in time of war, the national authority 
may repair roads and control them but must 
return them to the states when peace returns. 
Why then did the young Senator from Tennes- 
see in 1823-24 vote for a comprehensive survey 
bill and for some minor roads? Senator Jackson 
was thirty then and a lawyer. Did the constitu- 
tionality of such a proposal ever occur to him? 
Perhaps it did, but the vagueness as to just 
what was constitutional and what was not could 
have confused him. Even as President he had 
to write to Monroe for a clarification of the 
issue, Can it be argued that as a Senator he was 
mainly interested in the state improvement but 
as President his interest necessarily widened 
to include the nation so that the constitutional- 
ity of the bill only fully impressed him as 
President? 

Jackson’s reign will always be remembered 
for the bank war. It brought into conflict two 


great forces— Jackson and his theories of 
American democracy, and the powerful and 
competent Bank of the United States, a monop- 
oly of national proportion. James Fenimore 
Cooper prophesied the “hickory will prove to 
be stronger than gold,”*—a brief and accurate 
summation of a very involved episode. 

The Bank was not a campaign issue in 1824 
or 1828.5 It had become a universally accepted 
fact. Though it had failed to stabilize the cur- 
rency, it was making strides towards achieving 
that goal. The Bank was sound and recognized 
as such by the world of finance. 


At the beginning of Jackson’s term, the capi- 
tal of the Bank was 35,000,000 dollars, six 
million of which were public deposits, six pri- 
vate. Discounts were more than forty million 
and annual profits were more than three million 
a year. The parent bank was at Philadelphia, 
often referred to as the “marble palace,”’ with a 
hundred clerks employed, There were twenty- 
five branch banks in towns and cities through- 
out the country with more than five hundred 
employees. One-fifth of the entire stock of the 
Bank was in the hands of foreigners. One- 
fourth of the stock was held by women, or- 
phans, trustees of charities and the like, an 
argument for the soundness of the Bank. 
United States Bank Notes were honored in 
London, Paris, Rome, Cairo, Calcutta and St. 
Petersburg.® It was in the midst of such pros- 
perity that the Bank was abruptly transformed 
into a political football. 


Jackson’s popularity in the South and West 
provided him with a solid block of electoral 
votes. One of the major objectives of the Whig 
Party was to disrupt this stronghold. Prac- 
tically every issue which was brought before 
Jackson at this time was scrutinized by the 
Whigs to see if they could find a wedge to split 
the South and West, or at least alienate Jack- 
son’s strong following in Pennsylvania.* The 
election of 1832 was approaching but the 
Bank’s rechartering was not due till 1836. 
Henry Clay was of the opinion that the re- 
chartering of the Bank was the powder keg 
able to blow up the strong Jackson block. Clay’s 
powerful will decided the issue. He said in 
substance: 

We have the President in a dilemma, upon 
one of the horns of which we can certainly 
transfix him. The legislature of his favorite 
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state, his own devoted Pennsylvania, has 
unanimously pronounced in favor of re- 
chartering the Bank. The Bank is in Penn- 
sylvania. Pennsylvania is proud of it and 
thinks her prosperity identified with it. If 
the President vetoes the bill, he loses Penn- 
sylvania, the bulwark of his power and 
popularity. If he does not veto the bill, he 
loses fatally in the South and West. Now is 
our time.® 


Clay’s plan was to maneuver for the Presi- 
dency by using the Bank issue to weaken Jack- 
son’s popularity. The man who preferred to be 
right rather than President certainly exerted 
every effort for the executive position. 

While with Clay the Bank became primarily 
a political football, with Calhoun it involved a 
more fundamental issue. Calhoun decided that 
the question was not whether the Bank or 
any banking system should exist or not; the 
struggle really centered round a clarification of 
the powers of the President and of Congress. 
Which should have the power to create and 
control the banking system of the country? 
Calhoun believed that power should be reserved 
to Congress.® 

Webster was quite friendly to the Bank. It 
was known that the Bank had allotted Webster 
substantial funds, the regularity of which was 
similar to an allowance fund. He too was to 
rally against Jackson. 

Did Jackson oppose the Bank merely to 
thwart these three opponents or did he act 
from deep and sincere conviction? 

On June 11, the charter of the Bank of the 
United States was renewed by the Senate by a 
vote of 28-20. It passed the House, July 3, by 
approximately the same majority, 109-76. The 
bill was presented to the President on July 4 
and was returned to Congress, vetoed by him 
on July 10. 

Jackson’s veto message was expertly com- 
posed. It listed the arguments which had so 
thoroughly convinced Jackson of the danger of 
the Bank. At the time of his message, it is to be 
noted that two-thirds of the Press opposed 
him.'® The purpose of the message was to con- 
vince the people that the President was espous- 
ing the people’s cause according to the stand- 
ards of Jacksonian democracy. The rhetorical 
power of passages such as the following had 
telling effect on the populace. 


It is to be regretted that the rich and 
powerful too often bend the acts of govern- 
ment to their selfish purposes. Distinctions in 
society will always exist under every just 
government... In the full enjoyment of the 
gifts of heaven and the fruits of superior 
industry, economy and virtue, every man is 
equally entitled to protection by laws; but 
when the laws undertake to add to these 
natural and just advantages artificial dis- 
tinctions . . . to make the rich richer and the 
potent more powerful, the humble members 
of society ... have a right to complain of the 
injustice of their government." 

The battle was in full pitch and Nicholas 
Biddle, President of the Bank of the United 
States, was now determined to do his utmost 
to thwart Jackson’s veto. Biddle was an efficient 
financier, not primarily interested in politics 
but a man thoroughly determined to remain at 
the top of the financial and banking world in 
this country. His career is best summarized by 
Parton when he writes: 


To his pen, Mr. Biddle owed his conspicu- 
ous position. A graduate of Princeton—a 
student of law in Philadelphia—secretary of 
legation at Paris, first under Gen. Arm- 
strong, then under Mr. Monroe—afterward 
Philadelphia lawyer and editor of a literary 
magazine—author of the Commercial Digest, 
prepared at the request of Mr. Monroe—un- 
successful candidate for Congress. In 1819 
Mr. Monroe appointed him Government Di- 
rector of the Bank of U.S., in which office 
he exhibited so much vivacity and intelli- 
gence, that, in 1832, he was elected president 
of the institution by a unanimous vote.™ 

Biddle was a man schooled in success. When 
word of Jackson’s anti-Bank attitude drifted 
into the Biddle camp, reaction was inevitable. 
Biddle first tried appeasement, placing Jack- 
sonian men in control of several of the Western 
branches.’* When Jackson’s determination re- 
mained firm, Biddle began mustering his forces 
for a death struggle. Edward Everett, the 
flowery rhetorician, could be relied on to preach 
the Bank crusade, and South Carolina’s George 
McDuffie was entrusted with the Bank cause 
in the House. Horace Binney, who had served 
as Bank lobbyist in Washington, was financed 
by Biddle to win a seat in the Senate in the 
Spring of 1832.'* These forces formed the 
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Biddle phalanx. 

Biddle was so determined to carry the day 
that he would finally resolve on a plan to hurl 
the nation into the throes of a depression to 
force the Government to recharter the Bank.'® 
Such a course of action seems to be in keeping 
with the conduct of bankers, which was fast 
becoming proverbial in the early ninteenth cen- 
tury. One of the leading historians of early 
American banking methods observed: 

The bankers had methods of doing things 
which were customary and conventional, but 

. .- contrary both to ordinary morality and 

to law as applied to similar matters outside 

of banks. . . . The banks also disregarded law 
so habitually that it became a commonplace 
that law could not bind them. . . . We search 
almost in vain through the law reports for 
any decisions on the rights or authority of 
the state over banks or the duties of banks 
to the state. It may be said that no attempts 
were made to test or enforce the rights of 
the state against banks, and that, as a matter 
of practice, it had none. The banks were 
almost irresponsible. Such decisions as bear 
at all on the authority of the state over 
banks proceed from the attempts of the 
banks to resist the exercise of any authority 
whatever.*® 
If William Graham Sumner has here accu- 
rately and faithfully presented the conduct of 
banks in Jackson’s time, one can readily under- 
stand the violence of Biddle’s opposition. Was 
Jackson therefore afraid of Biddle’s power and 
attacking the bank merely to humble its presi- 
dent or did he act on principle? 

The influence of the Kitchen Cabinet on 
Jackson was profound. One of its leading fig- 
ures, Colonel, and later Senator, Benton took 
vigorous action against the Bank. In his Thirty 
Years View, Benton wrote: 


. . our task became clear, to attack the 
bank on all points and rouse the people to 
sustain the veto. Throw up a lot of argu- 
ments which the bank men had to either take 
time to answer or incur odium.?* 

The arguments presented by Benton, how- 
ever, were too weak. He maintained the Bank 
was issuing notes illegally because they were 
not signed by the Bank President or cashier. 
Such a task was a physical impossibility. 
Favoritism was another alleged crime. True, 


once the battle reached its pitch, Biddle was 
financing politicians, but at the time of Ben- 
ton’s attack, it could be shown that the Bank 
had not refused loans to hostile individuals and 
corporations, as, for example, General Green, 
or the Courier and Enquirer of New York 
edited by two of the most effective anti-b:.nk 
writers in the country, Noah and Bennet.'* Was 
Jackson then merely the tool of the Kitchen 
Cabinet? 

When, finally, the question of removal of 
funds arose after the Bank had been crushed, 
Jackson showed the same determination. His 
plan was to deposit the public money, not in 
the branch banks, but in as many state banks, 
and not immediately but as the public service 
required. Blair, Kendall, Taney, Barry and 
Whitney supported the President’s plan but 
practically everyone else opposed it.’® Since so 
many considered the state banks poor substi- 
tutes for the branch banks, was Jackson’s 
action prompted by his hatred of Biddle and 
the Bank, or did he firmly believe that such a 
procedure was better for the welfare of the 
nation? 

These, briefly, are some of the forces which 
exerted various degrees of influence on Jack- 
son’s political decisions. But what was Jack- 
son’s personal views on the Bank question? 

Jackson favored hard money. He seemed to 
place credence in Gouge’s interpretation of 
paper money as I.0.U., merely a statement of 
debt, an obstacle to the increase of the gold and 
silver supply.2° The main purposes of the hard 
money party were to prevent periodic depres- 
sions, the rise within tho state of independent 
powers which could defy the government, and 
the rule of a moneyed aristocracy. His personal 
experience as a merchant in Tennessee first 
established his suspicions of banks and bankers 
when he lost a great deal of property due to a 
bank’s failing. Such a system of currency which 
could destroy the work of a hard and indus- 
trious laborer and could throttle an honest 
man’s business with seeming impunity was, in 
Jackson’s mind, worthy of annihilation.?! 

Jackson believed the Bank was insolvent. It 
is extremely difficult to understand his stand 
here. The Bank had given no indication of in- 
solvency. In fact, the Bank had attained the 
respect and trust of the banking world. How 
did Jackson justify such a view? 
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Jackson maintained that the United States 
Bank was unconstitutional and undemocratic 
since it created a monopoly and centralized 
power in the hands of a privileged few. Jackson 
enumerated eight points on which he based his 
decision that the Bank was unconstitutional 
and undemocratic. 

1. Eight million dollars of stock was in the 
hands of foreigners. A_ rechartering 
would raise the value of stock; all this 
profit would go out of the country. 

2. The Bank left no room for competition. 

3. The Bank could interchange its notes 
with its branches but private individuals 
had no such freedom. 

Stock held by foreigners was tax free. 

As each state could tax only the amount 
of stock held by its citizens, and not the 
amount employed in the state, the tax 
would operate unequally and unjustly. 

6. The Bank would eventually fall into the 
hands of a few resident stockholders who 
would be able to reelect themselves. 

7. With so much stock in foreign hands, war 
could prove disastrous. 

8. The existence of the Bank asserted the 
power of the Government to grant 
monopolies.”? 

It seems that Jackson centered his attack 
around the right of the government to grant 
monopolies and the undemocratic tone of such 
a procedure. 


AN ATTEMPT AT A CONCLUSION 

The alleged discrepancy of Jackson concern- 
ing internal improvements seems too strained. 
As a young Senator, Jackson, together with the 
majority of his fellow Senators, was not certain 
of all his duties in the Senate much less the 
intricate details of constitutionality. Such fa- 
miliarity and adeptness with problems of con- 
stitutionality would come by experience; in 
those days there was no other way. Hence, the 
Senator saw the roads as something good for 
the state; the President saw the mania for in- 
ternal improvements as a threat to the basic 
economy of the nation and as an obstacle to his 
firm resolve to do away with the national debt. 
This seems the simplest and most accurate ex- 
planation indicated by the facts of the case. 

The opposition of Clay, Calhoun and Webster 
certainly stirred Jackson to adopt a rugged 
policy towards the Bank but their opposition 


followed Jackson’s decision to attack the Bank 
on constitutional and democratic grounds. 
Though they were his political enemies, it is a 
fact that, on different occasions, Jackson and 
these men had agreed. Nor did the Bank ques- 
tion bring Jackson any decisive victory over 
these opponents, It seems most probable that 
the influence of these men was merely to 
heighten Jackson’s wrath. 


Biddle’s opposition could fall under the same 
category. His final delving into politics only 
substantiated Jackson’s early mistrust of banks 
and bankers and determined him all the more to 
see the bank buried. 

The influence of the Kitchen Cabinet was 
predominantly one of shaping and wording 
speeches in the most acceptable manner, of pre- 
paring Congress for vetoes and the like. In 
short, it served in an advisory capacity more 
than in one of policy making. When Jackson 
decided on depositing the bank funds with state 
banks, only two members of his Cabinet agreed 
with his decision. It is commonly acknowledged 
by his biographers that the majority of the 
Kitchen Cabinet and his close friends frankly 
disagreed with him more often than not. It 
seems clear then, that Jackson was the man 
who decided the policy not the Kitchen Cabinet. 


A political opportunist usually operates to 
solicit the support of the people. It is true Jack- 
son strove to be identified with his people; this 
was the line of conduct dictated by Jacksonian 
Democracy. It seems that in the Bank question 
and that of internal improvements, he acted 
on principle believing that the people would 
keep their trust and confidence in him. He 
already had their approbation; he did not have 
to win it. It is amazing how the people followed 
his lead. Development of this point alone would 
require intensive study. Rather than act to win 
the approval of the people, he acted according 
to what he firmly believed was best for the 
nation and relied on the people following his 
lead. 

Why did Jackson beget the pet banks? He 
felt these were the best depositories at the time. 
Furthermore, he wanted above all the complete 
destruction of the United States Bank and by 
leaving the public funds in the branch banks, 
he would be watering the roots of the monopoly 
bank. His system of gradual deposit showed his 
caution against a depression. If he wanted to 
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humiliate Biddle, and, if this were his main and 
principal motive, he could have stopped all 
United States Bank movements at one stroke. 
He saw the obvious danger to the nation in such 
a course so he adopted a divergent policy. 


His hard money views are easy to under- 
stand especially after his disastrous meeting 
with paper money as a young merchant. Why 
he considered the Bank insolvent is hard to 
justify with the then existing health of the 
Bank. But while the history of the Bank was 
against its being insolvent, the theory of paper 
money was not. After Gouge’s expose of how 
paper money could so easily lead to bankruptcy, 
it is not difficult to see why Jackson would con- 
sider the Bank near bankruptcy. But should not 
his hard money policy lead him to further re- 
vision of our currency? It should have and 
actually did, when the hard money theory 
eventually led to a sub-treasury as proposed by 
Gouge. 


Finally, the Bank, with its monopolistic tend- 
encies and courting of the privileged few was 
violently opposed to the essence of Jacksonian 
democracy. Such an institution could never be 
accepted by a President who had boasted that 
he had come from the people, to represent the 


people for the welfare of the people and the 
nation. 
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Instructional Techniques and Devices 


MAuvRICE S. STOKES 


Savannah State College, Savannah, Georgia 


THE NEED AND PURPOSES 


At the general assimilation level there is an 
enormous amount of objective material avail- 
able that discusses classroom techniques and 
devices as they are revealed by objective data. 
There are numerous studies on specific phases 
of General Psychology, but there appears to be 
a need for experimentation with Mass Media as 
related to daily classroom activity in the content 
subjects. An obvious need seems to indicate the 
desirability of securing information about the 
concomitants of certain aids and the teaching 
process. This is partially revealed in the follow- 
ing purposes of this study: 


1. To create interest in the class by using 
various teaching procedures in General 
Psychology. 

2. To gain insight about students’ attitudes 
towards ‘‘Audio-Visual Learning Aids.” 

3. To stimulate the instructor to plan more 
effectively for daily activity. 

4. To verify and test hypotheses about re- 
cordings, films, and filmstrips when used 
under classroom conditions. 

5. To evaluate teaching effectiveness. 


PROCEDURE USED 


A. Variations in Instructional Procedure: For 
four consecutive days there were variations 
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in methods used in a General Psychology 
Class with 45 students. They were pre- 
dominately sophomores. The daily pro- 
cedure follows: 


I. Monday, a student panel with six members 
was presented on “Problems of Human Be- 
havior.” There were four principal topics dis- 
cussed, namely, Factors in Successful Mar- 
riage, Problems in Parenthood, The Individual 
and Illegal Behavior, Problems of the Group. 
During the period there was much free dis- 
cussion, exchange of ideas, and _ student 
participation. 

II. Tuesday, the same panel-discussion was 
continued with recordings. Class activity varied 
from the preceding day since four recordings 
were made during the class period. Immedi- 
ately after each recording was made, it was 
played back to the class. Questions were asked 
about ambiguous ideas. The Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee remained after class to preview the film 
for the next day. 

III. Wednesday, there was a film-discussion 
period. The general experience topic was ‘“‘Psy- 
chology and Industry” with the following topics 
being emphasized, namely, Understanding In- 
dustry, the Employee and Employers Search 
for the Right Job and Person. The Instructor 
commented briefly upon Spearman’s “G” and 
“S” and Thurstone’s Primary Ability Test. Two 
members of the Audio-Visual Committee made 
brief previews for the film, “Automotive Serv- 
ice’, which was closely integrated with the 
other classroom activity of the unit. A written 
evaluation was made by each pupil on the film. 

IV. Thursday, there was a filmstrip-discus- 
sion period about ‘Individual Differences and 
Their Measurement.” Rating scales and other 
personality tests were shown to the class mem- 
bers. There was a general discussion about 
medians, means and modes as points of central 
tendency. Correlations were mentioned. This 
was designed to help members of the class read 
the literature of the field. A filmstrip, “Use of 
Graphs”, was presented. It attempted to depict 
the value of numbers for interpretation of 
social issues. 

V. Friday, a written examination was given 
over the entire unit; Part II of the examination 
had the following: 

1. Tell which class period helped you the 

most in preparing for the test. Why? 


2. Which class period is the most valuable 
educationally if you were not taking the 
test? 

B. In Part III, students were asked to give 
their first and second choice for the film that 
was the most valuable educationally. The 
choices were made from nine films that 
averaged 15 minutes in length. 


DATA ASSEMBLED 


The films used were ranked for being the 
most valuable educationally. The tabulated 
results follow: 

The films in order shown during the course: 

First Second 
Choice Choice 


1. Life With Baby V IV 
2. Emotional Health IV II 
3. New Roadways Vv Vi 
4. Eyes And Their Care VI V 
5. Families First Ill III 
6. Negro Colleges in War Time II III 
7. You And Your Child I I 
8. Sound of Music VI V 
9. Automotive Industry V III 


(If the same number appears one or more 
times, it is an indication that the film was 
ranked equally with one or more films.) 

Selections for daily procedure are: 

First Second 

Choice Choice 
I. The Panel Discussion Period 24 18 
II. Film-Discussion Period 14 14 
III. The Panel-Recordio Period 6 6 
IV. Filmstrip-Discussion Period 1 7 
Total 45 45 

CONCLUSIONS : 

I. Within limits, all of the purposes previ- 
ously stated were accomplished. 

II. Panel discussions were in demand 41.7% 
more than other activities used. Reasons given 
were “I was in the panel.” “I learned much 
while preparing for the discussion.” “I like 
panels.” “The panel is better because it teaches 
me to get along with other people.” 

III. The discussion period that was related 
to the film was second. The film “Automotive 
Service” was really the second choice since 
“Finding Your Life’s Work’ could not be 
gotten for the particular day it was needed. 
The latter film might have caused different 
results. 
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IV. The comparison between the Recordio, 
film, and filmstrip is most important. It offers 
potentalities for experimentation under a vari- 
ety of conditions. 

V. Conclusions reached will form a basis for 


future experimentation with the psychology 
students on the freshman and sophomore level. 

VI. There is a need for similar studies that 
are integrated with curriculum material in both 
the Junior and Senior college. 


Let's Get It Straight: 
What Are Human Relations? 


LEANDER L. BOYKIN 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Few things are more obvious in present day 
society than the great prevalence and intensity 
of hostility and conflict. Within a period of 
less than half a century there have been two 
world wars, a number of major revolutions, 
and dozens of undeclared wars, insurrections, 
rebellions, coups d’etat, and other disorders of 
a mass-political character. There has also oc- 
curred an enormous proliferation of race 
riots, anti-Semitic disturbances, strikes and 
other labor-management conflicts, ethnic group 
clashes, and disruptive movements based on 
systematic philosophies of hate and violence. 
Hardly anywhere in the world can one find 
today a person who has not been touched by the 
cross-currents of war, hate, prejudice, antago- 
nism or group conflict. 

These extraordinary demonstrations of social 
unrest, of conflict and the lack of understand- 
ing have attracted the attention of social scien- 
tists, statesmen, religious leaders and educa- 
tors. As a result many agencies and groups are 
working separately and cooperatively to prove 
that people of different races, colors and back- 
grounds can share in the same services, live, 
work, play, and worship together. The efforts 
of the agencies and groups to increase the prac- 
tice of our democratic way of life, to afford 
opportunity for learning the scientific facts 
about race, to promote understanding and ap- 
preciation of the cultures of other peoples, to 
develop spiritual and democratic values, and to 
reduce group tensions through an understand- 
ing of group dynamics and conflicts are known 
as “human relations.” 


The Intercultural Phase of Human Relations 


An American population is heterogeneous in 
quality and kind. We are the product of many 
different lands, races, nations and peoples. 
Briefly the American ethnic situation is as 
follows: We of the United States are more 
than: 

60 million 
15 million 
13 million 
10 million 
million 
million 
million 
million 
million 


Anglo-Saxon 
Teutonic 
Negro 

Irish 

Slavic 
Italian 
Scandinavian 
French 
Finnish 
million Lithuanian 

1 million Greek 
One-third of a million Indian 


One-third of a million Oriental, 
Filipino and Mexican 


Even these classifications may be divided 
into sub-groups reflecting specific social traits 
of old-world nurture. In fact, if the complete 
picture were described, it would be necessary 
to indicate, in addition to cases of foreign- 
group segregation, the widest ranges of proc- 
esses of cultural conflict, co-operation and 
assimilation in the American scene. All the 
facts of inter-cultural human relations are 


colored by a distinctive American context, the 
central aspect of which is the extraordinary 
heterogeneity of the population. 
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While it is true that the numerical strength 
of an ethnic group is not necessarily the mea- 
sure of its significance in American society, the 
above figures are revealing. They suggest, on 
the one hand the presence in the country of 
a wide variety of cultural difference, and, on 
the other hand, the allegiance of these peoples 
to a common faith in the democratic way of 
life. The full achievement of this allegiance, 
however, is a goal to be realized. . 

Every immigrant group entering America 
is the bearer of a heritage that has value for 
its members. This heritage usually suggests a 
long and distinguished history of an old world 
culture; it includes family mores, dress anc 
food habits, folk dance and music, sectarian be- 
liefs and ceremonials, language tools and litera- 
ture, and the like. Not only does the trans- 
planted group bear a coveted culture, but every 
member of the group also reflects this par- 
ticular culture. How deeply these patterns of 
life root and perpetuate themselves depends 
upon various factors that cannot be considered 
at the moment. Democratic human relations, 
involve, therefore, among other prerequisites, 
the discovery of ways and means by which 
these peoples, respecting their differences, may 
be integrated into the political, economic and 
social unity of the nation. 

The varied cultures from which our popula- 
tion stocks have come have made understand- 
ing and tolerance, at least, not just a virtue but 
in some senses a societal necessity. Insofar as 
the melting pot is a mythical concept—and cer- 
tainly there is far from complete assimilation 
of all groups into a homogeneous way of life— 
some basis for inter-cultural understanding, 
tolerance and appreciation is essential for the 
nation’s welfare and existence. 

The Interfaith Aspects of Human Relations 

Not only are we in the United States the 
products of many different countries and na- 
tionalities, but we are also more than: 

40 million Evangelican Protestant 
22 million Roman Catholic 
4 and one-half million Jew 
1 million Greek Catholic 
One-half of a million Christian Scientist 
Two-thirds of a million Mormon 
One-tenth of a million Quaker 
This great diversity of religious faiths, beliefs 
and practices gives rise to the interfaith as- 


pects of human relations. 

Freedom of religion and of worship have 
been accepted as cardinal principles of our 
democratic way of life. In fact, many of the 
above named groups came to America in order 
that they might worship according to their 
own faiths and creed. Later, through the First 
Amendment to the Constitution there was es- 
tablished guarantee of the free expression of 
religion. But we have not yet achieved the free 
exercise of religion by all faiths and denomina- 
tions. The upshot of interfaith and denomina- 
tional conflict is that many acts of violence are 
frequently committed against the church prop- 
erty of certain religious groups. In some in- 
stances political life and election to high office 
are inhibited because of one’s beliefs and 
religious affiliations. There is need, therefore, 
for a reaffirmation of our belief in, and a more 
widespread application and demonstration of 
religious toleration among all faiths, creeds and 
denominations, 


The Intergroup Phases of Human Relations 

Few students of history, sociology and psy- 
chology during the period following World 
War I have failed to point to the widespread 
emergence of many groups characterized by a 
high degree of aggressiveness and intolerance 
such as the Fascists in Italy; the Nazis in Ger- 
many; and the Communists in Russia. These 
groups explicitly advocated methods of violence 
and suppression. Few things are more obvious 
in present day society than the great preval- 
ence and intensity of hostility and conflict 
among other types of groups—social, economic, 
occupational, national, ethnic, religious, or a 
combination of these with racial manifesta- 
tions. It seems perfectly clear, therefore, that 
the rapid discovery and application of practical 
effective techniques for the control of inter- 
group tension and hostility is one of the crucial 
needs of our times. 

In America, trouble has arisen time after 
time when one group has tried to live as though 
the other did not exist. Plenty of evidence exists 
that group antipathies have been almost uni- 
versal throughout our society. In Massachusetts 
in the 17th century 64 Quakers were im- 
prisoned by Puritans, 40 banished, 40 publicly 
whipped, 1 branded with a hot iron, 3 had their 
ears cut off, and 4 were put to death. Around 
1830 there developed in history what is called 
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the “hate immigrants” movement. Frenzied 
mobs set fire to the homes of newly arrived 
immigrants. There was also the “Nativist 
Movement.” About 1850 there arose the “Know- 
Nothing Movement” directed against Catholics. 
Thousands of Americans were polarized in 
every region of the United States into a mag- 
netic field charged with hate explosives in the 
destruction of civil rights, property and even 
the lives of a “different group.” 

During the 1860’s there was the Civil War— 
economic war—The Agricultural South versus 
the Industrial North. Only now is the South 
feeling the effects of Industrialization. The 
Reconstruction Period produced hate between 
northern and southern peoples. And the Ku 
Klux Klan organized hate in 45 states during 
the 1920’s, fooling more than 214 millions of 
our citizens. 

Current problems of intergroup relations are 
further thrown into sharp relief by their exist- 
ence against the background of a long period 
of great technological advance and rising levels 
of material welfare. Even with the cohesive 
pressure of war, there are such outbreaks as 
race riots in the most highly developed indus- 
trial and economic centers. Such contrasts raise 
questions as to the need for and understanding 
of ways and means of achieving better inter- 
group relations. 

There are several hypotheses which may be 
put forth to explain in large measure the ten- 
sions between groups and between individuals 
of the same group. The first of these implies 
that one of the greatest causes of discrimina- 
tion, exploitation, intolerance, irrational aggres- 
sion, and other expressions of unhappy human 
relations is to be found in economic insecurity. 
If for example, fathers could be more sure of 
their jobs, more confident that bills could be 
paid, medical services secured when needed, 
recreation requirements more nearly met, pro- 
visions made for further education, and some 
assurance that old age would be more pleasant, 
much of this form of strife would be eliminated. 

A second hypothesis is related to the frustra- 
tion of certain emotional needs as the cause of 
much of the aggressive behavior among various 
groups in our society. It is postulated that in 
the child-rearing processes, children learn to 
expect love and affection, belonging, recogni- 
tion of achievement, freedom from fear and 


intense feelings of guilt, sharing in decisions 
that affect them and coming to some sensible 
comprehension of the world around them. This 
theory suggests that when one or more of these 
needs is frustrated the individual tends to act 
in three ways: (1) he may become aggressive 
in his behavior; (2) he may be in a situation 
where he dare not be aggressive for fear of 
reprisal and thus he might behave in an ex- 
tremely submissive and yielding manner; or 
(3) he might attempt to withdraw from the 
situation entirely and do so by becoming ab- 
sorbed in matters that take him away from 
contact with his fellowmen. The same _ indi- 
vidual, it is supposed, might practice all three 
patterns at different times. 

Another possibility lies in the increasing 
stratification of American society. Warner 
Davis and Dollard have shown that there exist 
in America the six following classes: upper- 
upper, upper-lower, upper-middle, lower- 
middle, upper-lower, and lower-lower. Occupa- 
tionally, according to Edwards, American 
workers are grouped in terms of professionals, 
managerials and proprietors, clericals, skilled, 
semi-skilled, unskilled or common laborers and 
farmers. In terms of economics, there exist the 
following levels—starvation, poverty, comfort- 
able middle class, those habitually able to afford 
luxuries, and those who are piling up fortunes. 

The increasing extent to which American 
society is becoming stratified has many implica- 
tions for students of human relations. The be- 
lief that there is room at the top means frustra- 
tion for many and unnecessary defeat in the 
lives of those with less ambition and drive to 
accomplish their aims. Some of the children in 
lower levels are endowed with high capacity 
but never achieve the status or recognition to 
which their abilities entitle them. Failure to 
achieve their levels of aspiration may lead to 
undesirable attitudes, distorted personalities 
and citizens whose minds are susceptible to 
foreign ideologies and whose behavior reflects 
undemocratic acts and practices. 

If as has been indicated there is need for 
developing and improving understandings in 
the areas mentioned above, what do we mean 
then by human relations? 

More specifically, by “human relations” is 
meant much more than the generally accepted 
point of view, or prevailing opinion, ‘getting 
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along with people.” In its broader aspects, 
human relations means: 


1. Understanding human behavior and the 
motives and incentives which produce in- 
fluence and control that behavior—both 
one’s own and that of others; 


2. Understanding how attitudes are formed 
—why, for example, when any group is 
set apart unfavorably, we readily attrib- 
ute to the whole group any fault or de- 
ficiency seen in any individual member of 
that group; 


3. Understanding the basic elements of the 
social structure, the cultural sources of 
human nature, and the roles that indi- 
viduals play in relation to their class or 
caste position within that structure; 


4. Understanding the four kinds of inter- 
group tensions—(1) adverse or deprecia- 
tory attitudes toward certain nationalistic 
groups, such as the Japanese, Chinese, 
etc.; (2) religious antagonisms, such as 
anti-Semitism; (3) racial tensions, such 
as exist between whites and Negroes; and 
(4) those tensions which arise from dif- 
ference in socio-economic status of cer- 
tain groups in the country; 


5. Understanding the psychological effects 
of the impact of dominant groups upon 
minority groups—for example, “‘to suffer 
continual slights will make even the 
strongest nerved person among us more 
sensitive, more on the lookout, more likely 
to see slights when perhaps none is 
intended ; 


6. Understanding the basic tenets of our 
democratic society and their relationship 


to the cultural, social, economic and reli- 
gious problems which the discrepancy 
between our ideals and our practices 
produce; 


7. Understanding of the nature of the group 
process, the more important patterns of 
social interaction, the kinds of techniques 
that may be employed to reduce group 
tension and conflict ; 


8. Understanding the characteristics of a 
democratic work group, how democratic 
leadership is differentiated from domina- 
tion, how the process of group discussion 
functions in the application of democratic 
principles, and what elements contribute 
to effective group leadership and the 
creation of productive group discussion; 


9. Understanding how, in reality practice 
and role playing can be applied in teach- 
ing, in improving administrative and 
supervisory techniques, and in teacher 
improvement, 


“Human relations” is a way of behaving, of 
acting or not acting toward human beings in 
terms of the ideals and value patterns of our 
democratic society; a way of responding to 
social situations, and to the individuals and 
groups which produce these situations; the 
unity of interacting personalities bound to- 
gether in an organized relationship in which 
the characteristic mode of social interaction is 
determined not by racial or ethnic differences, 
interfaith conflicts, socio-economic disparities, 
and cultural and educational factors, but by 
respect for individual personality, and the 
dignity and worth of human beings. 


Bismarck 1815-1898 


VICTOR ALBJERG 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Germany, rich in legend and mythology, 
famous for its poets and philosophers, re- 
nowned for its musicians and scientists, won 
additional distinction in the nineteenth century 
by contributing the statesman, Otto von Bis- 


marck, to its list of national heroes. This man 
of blood and iron is known especially for two 
achievements: in the first place, he brought 
about the unification of Germany, a problem 
that for a millenium had defied the ingenuity of 
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its leaders. In less than a decade this Iron Chan- 
cellor welded the heterogenous states rights 
anachronisms into the most powerful empire 
that the world had ever seen. In the second 
place, he revolutionized the diplomatic equilib- 
rium on the continent. In European affairs 
before 1862, Berlin was almost a negligible 
quantity ; after 1870, no question involving the 
interest of the continent was settled until the 
Wilhelmstrasse had announced its approval. 

Bismarck’s ancestors, while substantial and 
intelligent, scarcely presaged so distinguished 
a son as the founder of German unity. The 
first Bismarck of whom there is record lived 
in the twelfth century in northern Germany. 
He had courage in abundance, for he opposed 
the Church’s administration of the schools 
with so much vigor that he was excommuni- 
cated by the Pope. His son, Klaus, was so 
arrogant that he was driven out of town, and a 
later scion, Rudolph, in a fit of anger shot a 
man. Other Bismarcks confined their violence 
to fighting for Prussia against Turkey and 
Sweden. Indeed, Frederick William I had 
warned his son, the future Frederick the Great, 
against four refractory families in Prussia, 
one of which was the Bismarcks, the “most 
distinguished and the worst.” 


Bismarck’s own father was an exception to 
his paternal ancestors, for he was a benevolent 
apostle of French enlightenment and a care- 
free country squire. He loved dogs and horses. 
hunting and drinking, and his home was dis- 
tinguished for lavish and informal hospitality. 
traits which he amply transmitted to his son. 


His mother, of middle-class status, belonged 
to the Mencken family whose members were 
known for their intellectual power and their 
distinguished careers as professors of history 
and jurisprudence. Bismarck was, therefore, 
the fusion of two social classes, the nobility 
and the bourgeois. From the former he inher- 
ited a supreme self confidence which at times 
became outright arrogance; from the latter he 
received a driving ambition and a reservoir of 
energy. It was a providential combination. 
Bismarck’s maternal grandfather had been 
president of the privy council during the reign 
of Frederick the Great, and his mother, ambi- 
tious and intellectual, was eager that young 
Otto should some day emulate her own father. 

In preparation for so distinguished a role 


he was sent, at the age of five, to Planmann’s 
Institute in Berlin. Its penitentiary atmosphere, 
designed to cast the students into a hero’s mold, 
was revolting to Bismarck and even at eighty 
years of age he complained of its inhuman 
severity. At thirteen he was transferred to 
Friedrick Wilhelm’s Gymnasium where he 
remained for four years, and while there ex- 
celled in French and history, foundation 
courses for diplomacy. Already he had begun 
to display “terrible outbursts of extreme arro- 
gance,” and to evince a lack of respect for his 
superiors. When he was seventeen he was con- 
firmed in the Lutheran Church by the eminent 
Bishop Schleiermacher who, upon pronouncing 
his blessing upon Bismarck, declared: ‘“‘What- 
ever you do, do as from the Lord and with all 
your heart.” This admonition Bismarck always 
remembered, and whatever he did he usually 
executed with vehement enthusiasm, though 
not always in the spirit of the Lord. 


His selection of a university was the occasion 
of a difference between himself and his mother. 
Heidelberg, with its rathskellar and gemut- 
lichkeit, fascinated young Bismarck, but Got- 
tingen, with its propriety and _ scholarship, 
attracted his mother, and it is significant that 
at seventeen the future chancellor responded to 
maternal wishes. Soon after matriculating at 
Gottingen, he joined the Hanoverian Club, 
whose members constituted the most adven- 
turous and reckless campus condottieri, those 
who had hoped to go to Heidelberg, but had 
been forced to enter Gottingen. He soon became 
the college champion, its best boxer, wrestler, 
rider, and fencer. During his Gottingen days 
he “cut” classes, brawled and dueled. When 
he attended classes he impressed his professors 
with his keen intelligence and his retentive 
memory, and again he showed real aptitude 
in French and history. Without completing 
the requirements for a degree, he left the 
university. 

Since he was a true Prussian, he then pur- 
sued military training for a year, but he 
despised being a “convict in barracks,” and 
confessed that he could “brook no superiors.” 
When the King asked him later why he did 
not remain in the military service, he bluntly 
told His Majesty that the army did not offer 
any opportunities. 

A short period in the bureaucracy merely 
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confirmed his detestation for clerical work. A 
year’s study of law equipped him as an attor- 
ney, and at twenty-one he began the practice of 
his profession at Aix la Chapelle, a dreamy 
and beautiful town on the Belgian frontier 
frequented by the elegant and the affluent. As 
a junior attorney, it was Bismarck’s duty to 
collect preliminary data from the clients. On 
one such occasion the client wearied of all the 
young attorney’s questions refused to answer 
them, whereupon Bismarck peremptorily an- 
nounced: “See here. If you do not answer my 
questions I shall have to dismiss the case.” 
The senior attorney, hearing the conversation 
and fearing the loss of a fee, informed Bis- 
marck that, if there was to be a dismissal, he, 
the senior attorney, would do it. This merely 
increased the recalcitrance of the client, where- 
upon Bismarck threatened: “If you do not 
answer my questions I shall have to have my 
senior attorney dismiss the case.” The questions 
were then answered, and thus Bismarck early 
demonstrated his power of improvisation which 
he employed so magnificently in later life. But 
the legal profession was agonizingly irksome; 
as he had entered it merely to avoid becoming 
a soldier, he spent most of his time traveling 
up and down the Rhine with noble men and 
women. He became engaged to an English 
beauty but when she eventually bored him, he 
broke off the engagement without an emotional 
tremor. This was an earnest of his later dis- 
regard of treaties. 

It was with real pleasure that he responded 
affirmatively to his father’s request to return 
to Schonhausen, the family possession for 
more than three hundred years, It was ap- 
proaching bankruptcy, and old von Bismarck 
hoped that more energetic administration 
might salvage it. 

The elder Bismarck had no cause for ruing 
his decision, for Otto spared no effort in res- 
cuing the ancestral home. He pursued courses 
in agriculture at the University of Greifswald, 
studied chemistry at the academy of Eldena, 
and instituted a system of financial accounting 
at Schonhausen. After several years of efficient 
management, the financial crisis was passed 
and Bismarck could afford to relax. For nine 
years he lived the life of a country gentleman, 
riding and hunting with his father until he 
was so wearied that he was ready “to hang 


himself from sheer boredom.” He experienced 
fits of temper, and sitting on the davenport 
after dinner aimlessly fired his pistol through 
the kitchen window and almost killed the cook. 
To dissipate his ennui he became engaged three 
times and as often broke his vows. He and 
other young Junkers rode horseback to eve- 
ning entertainments given by other young 
aristocrats. These events began with a good 
German dinner, followed by cards and liquor in 
the gaming room. When evening merged into 
morning, Bismarck’s fellow guests were fre- 
quently incapacitated with champagne while 
he sat upright possessing a clear intellect, an . 
untroubled conscience, with the evening’s ill- 
gotten gains. On the return from the party the 
beat of horses’ hoofs, the bark of dogs, and 
the swearing of half-drunken men wakened the 
sleeping women along the highways who pre- 
dicted Bismarck’s moral and pecuniary ruin. 
But the more riotous the pace became, the 
better Bismarck relished it. 

The Mad Junker, as he was called, was a 
lavish entertainer, and when his guests assem- 
bled at Schonhausen, they could always expect 
unusual attractions. On one occasion his hired 
men, at his instruction, admitted four young 
wild foxes into the living room in the midst 
of all the guests. On another visit when his 
guests had retired to their bedrooms, for Bis- 
marck frequently put them up for the night, 
he, with his hired men, fired bullets through 
the window panes into the ceiling above their 
beds so that the plaster fell upon the sleeping 
visitors who awoke in a cold sweat. 

To while away the lonely hours, he read 
history, philosophy, and agnostic literature, 
and to enliven this activity, he consumed quan- 
tities of wine and many cigars. Indeed, he in- 
sisted that no one was entitled to die until he 
had smoked 100,000 cigars and drunk 5,000 
bottles of champagne, and he was always ahead 
of schedule. 

But even his indulgence gave him only a 
fleeting comfort, and when his sister married 
and his father passed away, he felt lonelier 
than ever. One day when writing his sister he 
said: “Johan, the hired man, is whistling a 
schottisch out of tune directly outside my 
window, but I haven’t the heart to stop him, 
for his fiance jilted him last night. By Jove, I 
too must get married, I am quite clear of that; 
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I feel so lonely and deserted since father left, 
and the damp weather makes me melancholy 
and fills me with tender longings. ... ” In 
January, 1847, he met Johanna Frederica Char- 
lotte Dorothea Elenore von Putkammer, an 
only daughter of a well-to-do family, but Bis- 
marck did not let finances stand in the way. 
He was as persistent and artful in love as he 
was to be devastating in war, and before long 
he had captured Johanna’s affections and 
through guile and persuasion had won the 
blessings of her parents. His letter petitioning 
them for her hand was characteristically Bis- 
marckian. In his initial sentence he said, “I am 
about to ask you for the most precious thing 
you have to give away, the hand and heart of 
your daughter.” He then proceeded to suggest 
—not to state—the many reasons why he would 
be a desirable son-in-law, and in concluding he 
hoped that if they did not consider his suit 
favorably, that they would give him the cour- 
tesy of a personal interview. He had left the 
gate open for an additional assault, and it was 
needed, for Mutter von Putkammer would have 
none of him. After a full day’s siege, however, 
Bismarck won the object of his affection. 

Few men could be so unpleasant, so down- 
right mean as Bismarck could, yet to Johanna 
he was always the gentle and affectionate 
husband, She soon submitted to his tender 
tyranny, and before long her will was com- 
pletely dominated by his. “Do as seems best to 
you,” she said, “I have no other will than 
yours.” When she gave birth to their first child, 
a daughter, who Bismarck had hoped would 
be a son, she apologized, but he comforted her: 
“IT am glad that it is a daughter, but even if 
it had been a pussy-cat, I should have thanked 
God on my knees that you are through with 
your trouble.” 

Though Bismarck was thirty-three and a 
father in 1848, he was still a failure, for he 
had done nothing particularly praiseworthy. 
But success frequently comes with a bounce; 
so it was with Ulysses S. Grant who, in April, 
1861, was a six-hundred-dollar-a-year clerk in 
his father’s tannery at Galena, Illinois. In 
three years he was, next to Lincoln, the most 
publicized man in the Union. As the War 
between the States opened opportunities for 
Grant, so the Revolution of 1848 unfolded the 
talents and characteristics of Bismarck. It re- 


vealed him as an outstanding conservative. 

Revolutions rocked Europe in that year from 
the Adriatic to the Baltic, and sovereigns ran- 
somed their crowns with constitutions. Revolu- 
tion also raised its head in Berlin where the 
mob staged a fight, killing many and wounding 
others, outside the royal palace as evidence of 
their demand for a constitution. Such a brawl 
in such a place disgusted Bismarck, and what 
made it especially odious to him was that it 
had been executed in the name of freedom—a 
constitution. Bismarck believed in divine right 
which made the sovereign God’s lieutenant on 
earth. As it was blasphemy to doubt the divin- 
ity of God, so to Bismarck, in 1848, it was 
treason to disobey the King. The rights of the 
people as opposed to the prerogative of the 
Crown had no divine origin or historical foun- 
dation. With so much vehemence did he support 
his views that in 1851, the King called him “a 
red reactionary, smells of blood, will be useful 
only when bayonets shall rule supreme.” 
Though he eventually stood sponsor to a con- 
stitution, he never ceased to pour scorn and 
sarcasm on its principles. He interpreted it as 
a warrant of authority for the King, and not 
as a guarantee of rights for the subject. And 
as for the Reichstag, he detested it as a forum 
where wheedlers and demagogues intrigued 
for sectional advantage and hamstrung the 
government in its national purposes. It was 
significant that in his first speech before the 
Prussian Landtag, when he was hooted, he 
turned his back upon his audience, sat down, 
and read a paper until the hubbub had sub- 
sided. And in 1862, when the Reichstag refused 
to pass his budget for army increases, he told 
its members that they were “ignorant, preju- 
diced, impractical dreamers without political 
sense, helpless children in the affairs of state.” 
“The great questions of the day,” he said, 
“will not be decided by speeches and parlia- 
mentary majorities—that was the mistake in 
1848—but by blood and iron.” Bismarck then 
proceeded to collect the necessary taxes in 
opposition to the Reichstag and in violation of 
the constitution. The fact that he was regarded 
as the most-hated man in Prussia bothered him 
but little. 

Nor did the years soften his attitude toward 
parliamentarianism, for as late as 1884 he 
vouchsafed in the Reichstag: “Up to my last 
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breath I will combat this phantasmagoria of 
the possibility of parliamentary domination.” 
According to Bismarck, truth was not estab- 
lished by the accumulation of ignorance or the 
counting of noses. Consequently, he insisted 
that the expert should control, and nowhere 
was this more necessary or important than in 
government. Bismarck in his old age prophe- 
sied that in fifty years would come the end of 
parliamentary institutions and the emergence 
of a leader with dictatorial powers. Shades of 
Hitler! 

It was as a diplomat that Bismarck was 
primarily known and in that capacity he has 
rarely been excelled, and for that service he 
was remarkably well suited both by character 
and training. He knew his Europe and he knew 
it better than any other European. He may 
have dawdled and drunk at the university and 
on his father’s estate, but during his periods 
of sobriety, he employed his keen intellect and 
retentive memory in storing his mental arsenal 
with information. At the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference, David Lloyd George shocked his diplo- 
matic colleagues with his ignorance of Europe’s 
historical background. Of no such incompetency 
was Bismarck ever guilty. 

Not only did he know Europe, but he was 
intimately acquainted with its leading states- 
men. When he was Prussia’s delegate to the 
Frankfort Diet (1851-1859), all the significant 
Germans came under his scrutinizing eyes and 
he took an exact measure of their stature. As 
Ambassador to Russia, he not only captivated 
the royal family and the leading officials with 
his charm, but he analyzed them all according 
to their value as friends or their danger as 
enemies. He ascertained just how far he could 
press them before they would strike back. He 
was equally observing while he headed the 
Prussian embassy at Paris (1861-1862). Un- 
known to them, Bismarck assayed the heads 
and hearts of Napoleon’s advisers; even the 
enigmatical Emperor did not escape his psy- 
chological x-raying. Bismarck called Napoleon 
“the sphinx without a secret,” “a concentrate 
of incapacity,” accused him of being no general, 
and affirmed that he would not fight until he 
had to, and then he would make a failure of it. 

Bismarck visited London where he met 
Queen Victoria and the members of the cabinet. 
He spoke breezily of his plans for unifying 


Germany, to the amusement and amazement of 
the noble lords, but one Englishman—Disraeli, 
warned: “Look out for that man, he means 
what he says.” 

He not only knew Europe’s personalities and 
its past, but in “his vision of the future there 
was always a grand and indefinable atmo- 
sphere, a consciousness of the vastness of life.” 
He reacted to European developments as a 
genius regulates a drama of grandiose propor- 
tions of which he also is the central figure. 
With an intuition that was almost infallible, 
he prosecuted or reversed a program in a man- 
ner that defied all the rules which governed the 
conduct of lesser men, but which, nevertheless, 
brought him closer to the realization of his 
objective. No wonder that this lion of a man 
instinctively felt that in the test of resource or 
the tenacity of will, it would not be he that 
would fail. 

In all of his diplomatic dealings, he had but 
one objective: Prussia’s welfare; and to pro- 
mote it, he declared that he would make an 
alliance with the devil. He examined every 
European situation with icy impartiality. The 
Crimean War did not interest him, and he was 
determined that Prussia should not enter it, for 
such action would merely result in the defeat 
of a neighbor and its ensuing thirst for re- 
venge. Prussia, fighting on England’s side, 
would merely be assuming the role of an Indian 
vassal winning victories for the Union Jack, 
all of which would be well for England, but 
expensive and injurious for Prussia. The Polish 
uprising of 1863 stirred France and England 
with sympathy, but the blood of Polish martyrs 
was no cause for Prussian tears, least of all 
Bismarck’s. A disturbance in that area, he 
believed, might be an event to capitalize; the 
sufferings were not to be mourned. Conse- 
quently, he separated ethics from politics and 
allowed Russia to suppress the uprising and 
thereby won its good will for Germany’s wars 
of unification. 

For Prussia he lied like a hero. “I do not 
like to tell lies,” he would observe, “but if an 
indiscreet ambassador drives me to telling one, 
it is for him to answer for it.”” He had, in fact, 
lied so often that when he wished to deceive 
an ambassador, he would tell him the truth, 
and he had become so skeptical of others that 
he remarked that he “‘never believed anything 
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until it had been officially denied.”” He was wont 
to say that “with gentlemen I am always a 
gentleman and a half and when I have to do 
with a pirate I try to be a pirate and a half.” 

But no matter how deceitful Bismarck was 
to others, he was always honest with himself. 
After one of his speeches in the Reichstag, he 
wrote his wife: “I forgot the best I wanted to 
say, for I was quite stupid.”” When he turned 
over the archives to the historian von Sybel to 
write the history of German unification, the 
Chancellor remarked that “the linen was not 
quite as clean as might have been desired.” He 
agreed with Cavour: “If we did for ourselves 
what we do for our country what rascals we 
would be.” 

His honesty also enabled him to see Europe 
accurately. Unlike Napoleon III, who “wan- 
dered in the twilight of phrases which he 
mistook for principles,” Bismarck, the realist, 
did not flounder in the smog of illusions. No 
one saw Europe more dispassionately, more 
accurately than did he, No one acted upon his 
convictions with so much fidelity. In 1866, he 
summarized Prussia’s’ relationship with 
Austria: “We have come to where the road 
divides. . . . Our tickets take us to diverging 
routes.” Within one hundred days the Austro- 
Prussian War was on. Even as a contemporary, 
he had a perspective of his own time that was 
almost infallible. It was his fidelity to a situa- 
tion that led him to be gentle to Austria after 
Sadowa, for the Hapsburgs could forgive; to 
be merciless towards the French after Sedan, 
for they could never condone. He could see as 
William II could not, that unless Germany and 
Russia remained allies, Russia would come to 
terms with France, placing Germany in a vice. 

For gratitude, there was no place in Bis- 
marck’s diplomatic code. He exploited the gen- 
erosities of others without suffering from 
qualms of unpaid appreciation. While Russia 
had facilitated German unification by benevo- 
lent neutrality in three wars, Bismarck ren- 
dered no reimbursements, not even in 1878 
when he was president of the Congress of 
Berlin. From that conclave, Russia went home 
with clean hands—and empty pockets, and 
Alexander II’s complaints against Bismarck’s 
lack of gratitude were of no avail. 

Without mercy, Bismarck extorted the max- 
imum advantage from every situation. Anyone 


who did less, he insisted, was a doctrinaire 
bungler. And the time to apply the thumb- 
screws, according to him, was when one’s ad- 
versary was embarrassed, But when someone 
caught him off guard and put him on the rack, 
that was a: different matter, for which there 
was no forgiveness and no forgetting. 

No matter how reckless Bismarck might at 
times appear, in the matter of engaging his 
country in war he was always extremely cau- 
tious. Before the firing of the first shot he 
insisted that victory must be a certainty for 
Prussia. “In matters of national policy,” he 
said, “I never put my right foot down till I 
know where I am going to put my left; that 
is a lesson | learned in my youth in the Pomer- 
anian marches.” As ‘with hunting, so with 
diplomacy, “Every step must be tested before 
the next one is taken. .. . Do not fire until you 
have both feet on the ground; otherwise you 
will miss your shot, scare the game or be 
bogged in the bargain.” The explanation why 
Prussia was so successful in every war fought 
under his direction was not only because of 
Moltke’s superior strategy, but also because all 
the elements of victory had been conscripted 
on Prussia’s side before hostilities opened. 
Allies had been enlisted on Prussia’s behalf 
while possible enemies had been bribed or 
deceived into neutrality. Likewise, his tech- 
nique of execution combined strength and 
delicacy. “In the early stages of a crisis, with 
intuitive penetration, he pursued a policy of 
reticence; during the game itself, he affected 
a cautious reserve; and then toward the end, 
he exerted decisive pressure and, finally, he 
delivered the culminating stroke—that was 
the Bismarck touch.” It was not surprising 
that his enemies respected him even when they 
detested him. : 

If for some reason beyond Bismarck’s con- 
trol, a prospective plan of his should go awry, 
his resourceful mind always had expedients 
that he could pursue, for he was a master of 
improvisation. He could never be thrown for a 
complete loss politically. 

He was also an artist at political timing. 
While he might scorn public opinion on occa- 
sions when it served his purpose to do so, there 
was no greater expert at gauging the trend 
and volume of the popular mind on a given 
question. Consequently, he inaugurated or de- 
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layed his programs with the same acuteness 
that Richard Wagner might institute an ac- 
celerando or impose a pause. Thus, his Ems 
Despatch was perfectly timed to start the 
Franco-Prussian War, and with equal clarity, 
he saw the fault of Gortchakov’s denunciation, 
in 1870, of the Black Sea neutrality. “Idiots,” 
he exclaimed, “they have begun four weeks too 
soon.” 

Another qualification which Bismarck pos- 
sessed in a high degree was love of conflict. 
As a student he had never run away from a 
duel, and since that time he had always been 
ready to die fighting. And his eagerness for a 
fight was closely associated with his power to 
hate. “Hate,” he said, “as a spur in life is no 
less important than love.” With a will to ven- 
geance, he insisted that the most useful prin- 
ciple in practical life was, “Never repent, never 
forgive.’ While gentler souls preferred kindly 
environment, Bismarck luxuriated in animosi- 
ties. And his ferocity was so profound and 
penetrating that even his boar hounds reflected 
the temper of their master by raising the fur 
on their backs before Bismarck upbraided a 
foe. As years deepened his misanthropy, his 
courage lost none of its fearlessness. Even at 
seventy-two years of age, speaking in the 
Reichstag, he snapped back at his enemies, “I 
shall go on fighting as long as I have the 
power.” Five years later, he still pursued his 
pistol-practice, and he thought seriously of 
inviting his successor to the dueling ground. 

Closely associated with a venomous hatred 
was a boundless ruthlessness. In an age of 
modern civilization, his persecution of the 
Emperor Frederick is almost unparalleled for 
brutality, and his destruction of von Arnim, 
German ambassador to France, who deserved 
only disciplinary measures, bears out, never- 
theless, with a vengeance his maxim for dealing 
with his enemies: “give them the knockout 
blow.” Again in 1870, when the Prussian 
armies surrounded Paris and held that city in 
their grip, Bismarck urged von Moltke to shell 
the metropolis with its defenseless population. 
In response, the General read the Chancellor a 
lesson in ordinary humanity and confined the 
shelling to the encircling fortifications. If fur- 
ther proof of his ruthlessness were needed, his 
ridicule of the suffering Parisians, his jeers at 
the crying children, and his derision of the 


patriotic pleas of Thiers and Favre reveal that 
the majesty of his statesmanship was balanced 
by the relentlessness of his cruelty. 

Though the Chancellor was genuinely devoted 
to his family, he nevertheless ruined his oldest 
son’s happiness, for when Herbert was thirty- 
three years of age, and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the father warned his son 
that the day he married Elizabeth Carolath, 
whom he loved and who reciprocated his affec- 
tions, he, Bismarck, would shoot himself. She 
continued to live alone for thirty years in a 
Venetian palace until her death in 1914, while 
Herbert, though married to another woman, 
never forgot the Carolath attachment. 

But no matter how angry or ruthless he 
became, he never lost control of himself. This 
passionate man, with a nervous system geared 
to an intensity beyond the needs of every 
crisis, remained uncannily collected in thought. 
“His brain worked as if packed in ice, when 
feeling within was red-hot and the words were 
ready to flow like lava.” The explosions of his 
wrath were, therefore, usually terrorizing, 
while the beam of his smile was not always 
reassuring. 

This man, who possessed all the wiles of the 
fox, nevertheless rested his confidence in the 
strength of a lion. He agreed with Frederick 
the Great that “Diplomacy without arms is 
like music without instruments,” and like von 
Moltke, he insisted that if Prussia could not 
make war, she had better go out of business, 
for to him force was only the continuation of 
policy. In speaking of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question in 1864, he observed: “The question 
of the duchies is not one of right or law, but 
of force and we have it.’’ When he hunted big 
game, he had no intention of using birdshot. 
Though he never referred to a treaty as “a 
scrap of paper,” he was in complete sympathy 
with the viewpoint of a friend of William the 
Silent who, testing his dagger on a protocol, 
remarked: “I wish to see what steel can do 
against parchment.” Though Bismarck, after 
1870, was frequently at odds with von Moltke, 
the Chancellor sought no argument with the 
General when the latter insisted that to keep 
what it took six months to win, Germany must 
be armed to the teeth for fifty years. In the last 
of Bismarck’s great speeches in the Reichstag, 
February 6, 1888, he reaffirmed his faith in 
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force by pleading for an invincible army that 
should maintain a German peace on the 
continent. 

Magnificent as it is to possess a giant’s 
power, it is grander still to use that strength 
with moderation, and it was this sense of re- 
straint in Bismarck that entitles him to the 
rank of a unique statesman. While he could be 
mean and vindictive in the superlative, he knew 
when to curb his spleen. He discerned that 
“moderation in victory is greater than victory 
itself.”” Rarely has moderation been better ex- 
hibited than it was by Bismarck after the de- 
feat of Austria in 1866. At that time William 
I wished to penalize Austria, for he said: “The 
main offender must not go unpunished! Those 
whom he has led astray may get off more 
easily.” In reply Bismarck reminded his 
sovereign: “It is not our business to hold an 
assize. We are concerned with German policy. 
Austria’s rivalry of Prussia is no more worthy 
of punishment than Prussia’s rivalry of 
Austria. Our business is to establish German 
national unity under the leadership of the 
Kings of Prussia. ...” From the study of 
history Bismarck had learned the prudent 
maxim: “Thus far and no further.” Victory 
did not intoxicate him, and he knew better 
than to antagonize England or even to arouse 
her apprehensions. It was not he who declared, 
“Our future lies on the water.” Nor did Ger- 
many under his guidance embark upon a policy 
of Weltpolitik. For him domination of Europe 
was enough. 

Another factor that facilitated Bismarck’s 
success was his irresistible charm. During the 
greater part of his life he possessed superb 
physical vigor, bouyant geniality, amazing 
frankness, and a devil-may-care abandon that 
extorted admiration even from those who were 
inclined to dislike him. And when the occasion 
demanded it he could give the retort courteous. 
After a dance in 1867 with Madame Carette in 
Paris, he took his leave by offering her a rose 
in his buttonhole, and said: “Deign Madame, 
to keep this as a remembrance of the last waltz 
I shall dance in my life, and which I shall not 
forget.” And so engaging was he, even at fifty, 
that all the young princesses and socialites 
overwhelmed him with requests for dances. To 
protect him, and the interests of Prussia, 
William I forbade the young women to shower 


so much attention upon him, for he asserted: 
“Already people are too much inclined to blame 
me for having appointed a frivolous-minded 
man as premier.” To discount Bismarck’s 
charm is to ignore one of the essentials of his 
personality. 

It was as a host that Bismarck was most 
fascinating. With a chivalrous dignity he would 
meet his guests at the door, but once inside 
they relaxed in an atmosphere of informal, 
unassuming and carefree hospitality. His only 
objective in assembling his guests apparently 
was to heap mirth upon enjoyment. Bismarck 
circulated among his guests heaping the re- 
sources of the pantry and cellar upon their 
plates, while he himself outdid all of them in 
his consumption of food and liquor. All the 
while he entertained with witty and lively con- 
versation, or listened attentively to the tales 
of his guests. With the same enthusiasm with 
which he dueled or quaffed his wine he com- 
pared the flavor of Russian vodka and French 
champagne or the ferocity of a boarhound and 
a great dane. If this bored his guests he varied 
the entertainment with a moonlight swim in 
the Main, or a skating party on its surface 
depending upon the season. Between entree 
and dessert he ransacked the minds of his 
guests for secrets, paved the way for coalitions 
or developed pitfalls for his enemies. All the 
while he masqueraded like an innocent amateur, 
but he could not conceal the bearing of one 
accustomed to rule. 

But the fruits of hospitality, even for Bis- 
marck, occasionally turned sour. As age over- 
took him he growled against the succession of 
dinners which crowded his calendar and con- 
gested his biliary system. In desperation he 
consulted his doctor who advised him to rise 
at five in the morning and wrap himself in a 
cold wet sheet. Whereupon Bismarck expressed 
a preference for “some more natural mode of 
dying, if one could be found.” 

Though Bismarck’s record in foreign affairs 
is illumined with majestic deeds his score in 
the domestic area is clouded with several 


major blunders. His less illustrious internal 
accomplishments were due to his more active 
interest in external relations. “Foreign affairs,” 
he said, “are the most important for me... . 
They stand before any other task.” Nor was 
the technique he employed in international 
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affairs suited to win plaudits from his fellow 
citizens who, in many cases, were his victims. 
Germans could cheer with gusto when their 
Bismarck practiced every crime against the 
foreign foe. But when he applied the same 
chicanery, the identical violence, and practiced 
the same “pig-sticking carnivals” against his 
kinfolk, many Germans refused to applaud. 
National administration demanded cooperation, 
compromise rather than “the knockout blow” 
for every one who differed. His persecution of 
the Catholics in the Kulturkampf multiplied his 
enemies, and contrary to his boast, to “go to 
Canossa.” His proposal in 1889 to provoke an 
incident against the Socialists, which he would 
have exploited for their wholesale murder, met 
with scant support from his subordinates and 
was rejected by the Kaiser. Even one hundred 
years earlier, Thomas Jefferson had observed 
that “blood was the manure which makes the 
tree of liberty grow.” So Bismarck’s persecu- 
tion of the Socialists merely stimulated their 
growth, and divided rather than consolidated 
the state. 

Furthermore, after 1870 he was not in step 
with the time spirit dominated by science and 
industrialism. This enemy of urban noise and 
odor was always in a fury if anything inter- 
fered with a shooting party. He who insisted 
that “A hunter’s life is really the natural life 
of man,’ was mystified by motors and deben- 
tures. This hermit of Friedricksruh, who was 
absent from Berlin for five months at a time, 
was “known and reverenced by the new Ger- 
many, but he neither knew nor reverenced it.” 
Prejudiced as he was in 1890 by seventy-five 
years of agrarian economy, he was not well 


suited to be the torch-bearer of an industrial 
regime. 


Moreover, he was no longer equal to the re- 
quirements of handling Germany’s foreign and 
domestic affairs, to say nothing of managing 
the young Kaiser in addition. No one saw this 
more clearly than his own son Bill, who re- 
marked, “My father can no longer deal the 
hammer-blows he used to.” But even so there 
was more devastation in his punches than in 
any one elses, especially in the field of foreign 
affairs. 


On October 11, 1889, he had assured Alex- 
ander III of Russia that he was “absolutely 
sure of remaining in office all my life.” It was, 
therefore, with hot-blooded resentment that the 
old fighter, five months later, lay down the 
seals of his office. And when he left Berlin on 
March 28, 1890, he remarked, as he looked over 
the great crowd that had come to see him go: 
“A first class funeral.” Politically he was dead, 
and William II was determined that there 
should be no resurrection. 


William took command of the ship of state 
and ordered full steam ahead along the old 
course. Unfortunately, he neither pursued Bis- 
marck’s line nor maintained the old steam. 
Three weeks after Bismarck’s fall William 
dropped his alliance with Russia and four years 
later France and Russia embraced in the Dual 
Alliance. Bismarck’s expulsion liberated France 
from its isolation and initiated the encircle- 
ment of Germany, a requisite for her defeat in 
1918. It is inconceivable that Bismarck would 
ever have subjected Germany to such a stupid- 
ity and such a tragedy. 
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The most obvious characteristic trait of 
modern history is the amazing rise of science 


and the spread of the scientific method into 
domains clearly recognized as non-scientific. 
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Religion and philosophy have lost their former 
proud estate; the clergyman has yielded his 
place to the doctor as the most respected in 
the community and the most brilliant young 
men unhesitatingly choose the career of medi- 
cine as the one bringing the most social pres- 
tige. The study of the soul, formerly considered 
the domain of philosophy and religion is now 
labelled the “science” of psychology and psy- 
chiatry is considered a part of medicine. Soci- 
ologists eagerly apply scientific techniques to 
describe human behavior, hoping that the use 
of graphs and statistical charts will convince 
the public of the validity of their findings. 
Irving Babbitt, writing over forty years ago, 
thought that twentieth century man would 
regain his balance and look askance at the 
nineteenth century worship of science as a 
momentary aberration: 

Few things are likely to seem more repul- 
sive in retrospect than the dealings of 
pseudo-science in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century with the man of genius. There 
is something in the spirit of man that looks 
down upon and mocks these attempts of the 
scientific intellect to confine it in formulae, 
of the lower element to impose itself dog- 
matically on the higher.’ 

Unfortunately, Ortega’s prediction of the 
continuing revolt of the masses is the one which 
is being fulfilled in our era. The petty pseudo- 
scientists are measuring the immeasurable 
more than ever. The writings of the poets and 
the great mystics are explained away as aber- 
rations of the sexual instinct and the psycho- 
analytical approach to literature is the latest 
fashion, even in academic circles. 

If we wish to study the gradual encroach- 
ment of the scientific method into the field of 
literary criticism, it is in nineteenth century 
France that we find it taking place most dra- 
matically. The Romantic movement had turned 
its back on the eighteenth century rationalists, 
but the tumult of Hernani was still in the air 
when Auguste Comte, in his Cours de philos- 
ophie positive (1830-1842) burned new incense 
to the god of science. Comte suggested that the 
frontiers of scientific knowledge were artificial 
and should be extended into every domain of 
human thought: 

If, then, there is still some great conquest 
to be made, some important branch of the 


intellectual domain to be invaded, we may be 
certain that the transformation will take 
place there as it has in all others. For it is 
obviously contradictory to suppose that the 
human mind, so adapted to the unity of 
method, would keep indefinitely for only one 
class of phenomenon its primitive way of 
reasoning when it has come to adopt for all 
the rest a new philosophic method of an 
absolutely contrary character.’ 

The greatest literary critic of the period, 
Sainte-Beuve, was attracted by the new doc- 
trines, and although he was neither an imme- 
diate nor a complete convert to positivism, he 
could not remain impervious to its influence. 
In 1857, the year of Madame Bovary, Sainte- 
Beuve risked a declaration of loyalty to the 
realistic school; in 1862 he announced his 
famous method which echoes Comte’s theories.” 
Sainte-Beuve, like modern educators pleading 
for objective tests, insists that literary criti- 
cism should be based on facts; how else can 
the critic form judgments? In his article on 
Chateaubriand,‘ Sainte-Beuve searches for such 
criteria to broaden the scope of criticism; he 
finds them in the study of the author’s racial 
background, in his family, and in his environ- 
ment—criteria more closely identified with 
Taine who freely admitted Sainte-Beuve’s in- 
fluence. Instead of the rhetorical analysis of 
the work of art, the critic must discover scien- 
tific data concerning the artist as a person: 

After each work of an author has been 
seen and examined in this way, and put back 
into its frame of reference surrounded by 
all the circumstances which saw its birth; 
it will acquire its full meaning—historical 
and literary—it will take on its exact degree 
of originality or imitation and, in judging it, 
we shall not run the risk of inventing false 
beauties or admiring it on the side, as is 
inevitable when we keep to pure rhetoric.” 

It would be interesting to know just what 
Sainte-Beuve meant by these “false beauties,” 
and admirations on the side. It seems that the 
question of relevancy should be posed rather 
in regard to this new information the critic 
plans to use in his method of literary criticism. 
All of this information is interesting, but does 
it have any bearing on critical judgment? The 
dearth of knowledge concerning Shakespeare’s 
life certainly has no effect on the aesthetic 
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emotion evoked by his magnificent works and 
it even seems reasonable to doubt that the spate 
of information concerning Baudelaire’s family, 
neuroses, dreams, mistresses, debts, diets and 
domiciles has increased our enjoyment of his 
poems, Sainte-Beuve himself was intelligent 
enough, and had enough of the artist in him to 
realize the limitations of his method. One horri- 
fying result he saw quite clearly—the dull, 
plodding Germanic scholarship which would 
soon invade the field and perhaps even take 
over. Instead of reading a poem for sheer 
aesthetic joy, the future “scientific” reader, all 
brain and no feeling, would set himself to dry 
analyses, much as any workman settling down 
to a routine task: 

To take care at each step; to ask questions 
without stopping, to wonder if this is the 
right text, if there hasn’t been a change, if 
the author one enjoys hasn’t taken this from 
somewhere else—and a thousand other ques- 
tions which spoil your pleasure, engender 
doubt, make you scratch your forehead, make 
you consult, inspect, in short, become a 
laborer and a workman.® 
If Sainte-Beuve felt qualms about the too 

rigid application of the scientific method to 
literature, his disciple Taine felt no such hesi- 
tancies. For him, work of art and artist alike 
are to be studied objectively and judged as a 
result of three outside forces: race, milieu, 
moment. In 1863 the famous critic in his 
Histoire de la litterature anglaise enthusiasti- 
cally applies his method to English literature. 
The book, in spite of its misleading title, is both 
stimulating and interesting. Taine’s interests, 
much more than Sainte-Beuve’s, are historical 
and sociological, and his analysis of literature 
from this standpoint leads him to some aston- 
ishing conclusions. Since the scientific method 
is the observation of causes and effects and 
results in the ability to state that certain causes 
will always produce certain effects, Taine 
yearns to apply this law of causality to artistic 
productions. A certain moral atmosphere will 
produce a work of art—therefore cannot we 
prophesy the birth of a masterpiece? Despite 
the obvious absurdity of this conclusion, Taine 
insists that this is quite possible: 

We can say with assurance under what 
circumstances it will be born, foresee with- 
out temerity several parts of its approaching 


history and sketch cautiously some traits of 

its future development.’ 

Even more objectionable is Taine’s assertion 
that the value of a work of art consists in the 
fact that from it we can find out about the 
past: 

The importance of literary works consists 
of this: they are instructive because they are 
beautiful; their usefulness grows with their 
perfection; and if they furnish documents 
it is because they are monuments.*® 
In order to understand a work of art, it is 

necessary to have some comprehension of the 
background of the culture which produced it— 
with this we have no quarrel—and indeed all 
the efforts of our university courses tend 
toward this aim, What we do deny is that this 
analysis of the historical and sociological back- 
ground has anything to do with judging the 
work of art. One can study with infinite pains 
the geographical background, history, family, 
race and religion of Beethoven and still feel 
nothing but boredom upon hearing his music 
unless one has a love for music itself. 

Nevertheless, Taine keeps on seeking scien- 
tific laws to regulate the aesthetic emotion, and 
in his Philosophie de l'art, 1865, he attempts to 
discover why certain periods have produced a 
glorious flowering of genius, while others are 
completely sterile. The only conclusion he can 
reach is that art appears and disappears at the 
same time as certain states of mind to which it 
is attached! This can scarcely be called a scien- 
tific law. 

In his effort to retain scientific objectivity 
in a field which Kant called subjectively uni- 
versal, Taine becomes involved in an even more 
serious error. All forms of art are equally good: 
there is no bad art. 

The modern method which I am trying to 
follow, and which is beginning to be intro- 
duced into the realm of moral sciences, con- 
sists of considering works of art as facts and 
end-products of which one must point out the 
characteristics and look for the causes. 
Understood in this way, science neither pro- 
scribes nor pardons, it states and it explains.® 
Despite this claim of objectivity, the critic 

shows himself to have a curious prejudice 
which colors his judgments of art—Puritanism. 
The portrayal of a virtuous character is artis- 
tically superior to that of an evil one! From 
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there, the critic goes on to say that primitive 
literature is superior to that of later periods 
because heroism is portrayed in the former. 

Yet, despite these errors in judgment, when 
Taine began the analysis of the nature of art 
itself in his Philosophie de l’art, his brilliant 
mind made him aware of the limitations of his 
own method, and in this book he shows a much 
deeper understanding of the problems of aes- 
thetics studied for its own sake and not for 
sociological or historical (i.e., ‘‘scientific’’) 
reasons. In these lectures delivered to students 
at the Beaux Arts, Taine finds himself on the 
side of those who claim that the work of art, 
particularly painting, is not a scientific repro- 
duction of reality, requiring merely powers of 
observation, it is a creative process requiring 
intuitive powers. Finally, the critic admits that 
art and science are two separate paths to truth; 
and the greater of these is art: 

To attain this, there are two ways, the first 
is science, by which the critic, seeking out 
causes and fundamental laws will express 
himself in exact formulae and abstract 
terms; the second, which is art, through 
which he will manifest those causes and 
fundamental laws, not in arid definitions in- 
telligible only to a few specialists, but in a 
moving way by turning not only to reason 
but more to the senses and to the heart of 
the most ordinary man. Art has this peculi- 
arity—it is at the same time both superior 
and popular; it points out the highest and it 
points it out to every one.?° 
When Renan joins the fashionable chorus of 

praise for the scientific method, he too is faced 
with the dilemma that art cannot be analyzed 
scientifically. Less dogmatic than Taine, Renan 
does not attempt to set up a system; he con- 
tents himself with a panegyric on the magnifi- 
cent progress of science. In L’Avenir de la 
science, written in 1848 but not published until 
1890 when the time seemed more propitious, 
Renan stresses the value of sociological analy- 
sis in literary criticism, where the scientific 
method of observation and conclusion is valid. 
Like Taine, Renan makes some astonishing 
statements. Literary history, he says casually, 
is destined to replace the direct reading of 
literary masterpieces. “L’histoire litteraire est 
destinee a remplacer en grande partie la lecture 
directe des oeuvres de |’esprit humain.’’"' Judg- 


ing by the courses of study in our universities 
and graduate schools, Renan may have been 
prophetic, but certainly no one in his right 
senses can welcome this result brought about 
by the use of the scientific method in the field 
of art. 

Another equally astounding statement affirms 
that works of art are not eternally beautiful as 
all had assumed until Renan. They are as 
ephemeral as last year’s fashions. Renan is led 
into this fallacy by his theory that the work of 
art has value only sociologically and as a reve- 
lation of the artist’s environment: 

The beauty of a work of art should never 
be viewed abstractly and independently of 
the environment where it was born. If Mac- 
pherson’s Songs of Ossian were authentic 
they should be placed beside Homer. From 
the moment it is proved that they came from 
an eighteenth century poet, they no longer 
have anything but a very mediocre value.'” 
The Bible has no beauty in itself; it is the 

Biblical period of history which is beautiful: 
“Ce nest pas la Bible qui est belle; ce sont les 
moeurs bibliques, la forme de la vie decrite 
dans la Bible.’* The critic continues in the 
same vein, piling fallacy upon fallacy: 

We have been subtly made to feel how 
much artistic value is lost in works piled up 
in museums, Doubtless it is because the posi- 
tion and meaning they had at the time they 
were true made up three-quarters of their 
beauty.'4 
How does Renan finally face the dilemma 

that detached “scientific” objectivity is impos- 
sible in the realm of art? Taine did admit the 
limitations of science when confronted with 
this problem; Renan refuses to answer, taking 
refuge in scepticism. All works of art are good 
or bad depending on the viewpoint: 

It is the viewpoint from which a work is 
conceived which may be criticized rather 
than the work itself, for all great authors 
are perfect from their point of view, and the 
criticisms addressed to them usually only 
reproach them for not having been what they 
were not.!* 

Yet the use of the scientific method continued 
to spread, not only in the field of criticism but 
even into literature itself. The famous docu- 
ment of the naturalist school seems amusing 
now, but then it was taken quite seriously. 
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Zola felt himself to be a disciple not of novel- 
ists, but of Claude Bernard; just as medicine 
had been transformed from an art into an exact 
science, so would the novel become a source of 
scientific information offering just as much 
data as any text book. Imagination has no 
place in this roman experimental based on ob- 
servation and experimentation.’® With amazing 
naivete Zola sings of a golden age of science 
when man will not only control nature, but the 
novelist-scientist through his exact knowledge 
of the mechanics of passion will assume a role 
comparable to that of the priest in past socie- 
ties. Criminals could be subjected to forced 
readings, and then prisons would disappear! 
We are experimenting moralists showing 
by experimentation how a passion behaves 
in a social environment. The day we under- 
stand the mechanism of this passion we can 
treat it and subjugate it, or at least make it 
as innocuous as possible. Here is where we 
find the practical utility and high morality 
of our naturalist works, which experiment 
on man, which take apart and put together 
again piece by piece, the human machine to 
make it function under the influence of the 
environment.'* 

This sort of nonsense was too much, and the 
inevitable reaction set in. Brunetiere, in his 
Le roman naturaliste (1883) led the attack. 
Carried away by the enthusiasm of doing 
battle, Brunetiere makes no effort to soften his 
blows against Zola and his ridiculous pseudo- 
science. He realized how far the worship of the 
new god had penetrated human thought, and 
after naturalism had disappeared from the 
scene, the critic turns to attack science itself 
for its pretensions of explaining the whole of 
life. His article, ‘‘Apres une visite au Vatican” 
appeared in the Revue des deux mondes in 1895. 
It is one of the clearest and most convincing 
attacks on materialism ever to appear in liter- 
ary criticism. Science, Brunetiere makes clear, 
has gone bankrupt after all of its glorious 
promises, its predictions of a brave new world 
where all will be ordered according to reason. 
Another of man’s foolish Utopian dreams had 
ended in a cruel awakening. Comte and his 
followers predicted so scornfully that the child- 
ish age of religion would be superseded by the 
era of science. Science has indeed succeeded in 
winning man’s adoration—but with what re- 


sults? Have any of the real problems been 
solved? Is man’s destiny any the less myster- 
ious? Science has not only failed to give an 
answer; it has even failed to pose the really 
important questions: 

The fact is that physical or natural sci- 
ences had promised us to suppress “mystery.” 
Now, not only have they not suppressed it, 
but today we clearly see that they will never 
elucidate it. They are impotent, I don’t say 
to solve, but to ask properly the only ques- 
tions which are important: those which touch 
on the origin of man, the law of his conduct, 
and on his future destiny.'® 
Another powerful voice soon joined the 

attack against science. Bergson’s Essai sur les 
données immediates de la conscience (1889) is 
a subtle attack on pure rational knowledge. 
Time is not only the uniform, measurable 
chronology of objective scientific knowledge; 
it is also la durée, subjective and not mathe- 
matically measurable. The concepts of science 
do not apply at all to la durée; in subjective 
time experience, events are not juxtaposed, but 
they interpenetrate: 

For if, by chance, the moments of real 
duration, noted by an attentive conscious- 
ness, were to penetrate each other instead of 
being juxtaposed, and if these moments 
were to form by relationship to each other a 
heterogeneity in the midst of which the idea 
of necessary determination would lose every 
bit of meaning, then the self perceived by 
consciousness would be a free cause, we 
would know ourselves absolutely, and, more- 
over precisely because this absolute is con- 
stantly mingled with phenomena, they would 
not be as accessible to mathematical reason- 
ing as has been claimed.'® 
For a while in France it seemed as if the 

pretensions of science had suffered an eclipse, 
but it would be rash indeed to say that Bru- 
netiere and Bergson had victory clearly on 
their side. On the contrary, science and the 
scientific method continue to win homage from 
many still, even in the field of literary criti- 
cism. The struggle continues today even though 
it seemed to draw to an end at the turn of the 
century in France. 
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Mass COMMUNICATION MEDIA AND THE 
TRANSMISSION OF CULTURE 


We don’t think it is necessary anymore for 
anyone to apologize for owning a television set. 
In fact, we can now safely wonder and ask 
rhetorically whether certain people are not by 
nature so constructed that, had books been 
invented after television, they would have re- 
garded book reading as they did television 
viewing. 

The ability to communicate with his fellow 
creatures is one of the distinguishing differ- 
ences between man and lower forms of life, 
and progress in the arts of communication is 
therefore synonymous with progress of civiliza- 
tion itself. Anyone who was born into the world 
before the invention and perfection of the 
modern day communication and entertaining 
media must marvel time and again, if he pauses 
to reflect, about the present day wonders of the 
telephone, motion pictures, radio and television. 

Man learns and enjoys life through his 
senses. Without the ability to see, hear, feel, 
taste, and smell, human life would be on the 
same level as vegetation. Communication itself 
would be inconceivable were it not for the 
existence of the senses. Any communication 
medium which, in its transmission of messages, 
stimulates two senses rather than one, poten- 
tially has greater entertaining and learning 
values than a medium that relies on only one 
sense. Moreover, the intensity of the impact 
that any message can have on a recipient de- 


pends on more than just its content. In dis- 
cussing the impact of propaganda by radio, for 
example, we once wrote:! 

The spoken word as transmitted by radio 
may be a more powerful weapon of propa- 
ganda than the written word as transmitted 
by newspaper, book, or magazine. It can 
reach more people for the simple reason that 
there are fewer people who cannot hear than 
people who cannot read. Ideas are frequently 
more readily grasped by hearing them than 
by reading them; less concentration is 
required. 

The spoken word can be emotionalized to 
various degrees of power depending upon the 
ability of the speaker. As presented over the 
radio, speech can be accompanied by music 
and drama which are in themselves powerful 
weapons of propaganda. The radio makes 
possible the personal touch of famous 
personalities ... 

In 1940 when France succumbed to the 
motorized divisions of the German army, 
one of the conditions of the armistice was the 
denial of the right of the French people to 
broadcast or to receive broadcasts on short 
wave. It is significant that the Nazis felt that 
radio communication was a more powerful 
weapon than the French fleet, which they 
permitted the French to keep... 

Add to power of the dramatized and musi- 
cally reenforced spoken word the all-important 
sense of vision, which according to psycholo- 
gists is responsible for close to eighty per cent 
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of all our learning, we have a communication 
medium which already has surpassed all expec- 
tations and which staggers the imagination as 
to its future potentialities. Like any communi- 
cation medium, television can be used for good 
or for ill. It can be employed to transmit enter- 
tainment that may be elevating, mediocre, or 
degrading. It can serve as an educational 
medium or as a tool for vicious propaganda. 
Individual taste and discrimination, which 
needs to be educated and guided the same as in 
reading books, will always play an important 
role in determining the kinds of programs that 
will be seen on television. As teachers and 
educators we might begin by accepting reality 
(as many of us do) and recognize that our 
students are attracted more to the mass com- 
munication media than to book reading. If we 
are realistic we can then make plans to utilize 
these media in our teaching. 

We might pause, also, and review in our 
minds what it is that we expected when we 
assigned students to read books as part of the 
process of learning. What values did reading 
purport to have? In the main, book reading 
aimed to achieve the following objectives: 

1. Stimulate the student’s thinking. 

2. Increase his store of knowledge. 

3. Enlarge his reading, writing, and speak- 

ing vocabulary. 

4. Build his character through model identi- 

fication. 

How effective have reading assignments been 
in realizing these goals on the part of the 
majority of our high school and even college 
students? Can these same goals (with perhaps 
the exception of no. 3) be achieved as well or 
better through the medium of the television, 
radio, and the motion picture? 

A very serious problem faced by our schools 
which seek to impart to children a knowledge 
and understanding of history, sufficient to give 
them a sense of patriotism and a working back- 
ground necessary to intelligent and effective 
citizenship, is that book reading today is not 
what it used to be. Except for the small per- 
centage of “scholar” students who plan to go 
to college the textbook is no longer an effective 
tool. If the book embodies all the necessary 
facts and presents them in an undiluted form, 
the book is “too difficult” for the average stu- 
dent. Book publishing companies vie with each 


other in putting out fourth and fifth grade level 
reading books for use in high school. What can 
one accomplish in the long run with students 
who neither have the interest to read nor the 
ability to comprehend the kind of books which 
are designed to bring about the aforementioned 
objectives of book reading? 

Might we not consider shifting our energies 
and expenditures of money to the more effective 
mass communicating: media? Could we, for 
example, concentrate on developing a complete 
series of films on world history, United States 
history, and geography, which could be used in 
the various grade levels? Such films, supple- 
mented by classroom discussions and drills 
could appreciably cut the time now devoted to 
the study of history, with probably more effec- 
tive results. In addition, might we not spend 
some time assigning students to view and listen 
to selected television and radio programs and 
use these as bases for developing the concepts 
we deem important? We are not suggesting 
that books be eliminated. Books will always 
continue to be useful learning tools; but our 
love of books need not make us overlook the 
educational values of the mass communicating 
media. 

RECOMMENDED READING 

“New Miracles of the Telephone Age” in 
The National Geographic Magazine, July, 1954: 

Robert Leslie Conly, staff member, presents 
an excellent inside view of the “mechanics” 
behind electronic communication. If one takes 
time out to let his mind dwell upon the wonder- 
ful achievement in science, this account is 
worth reading. It will dazzle the mind and 
make one appreciate even more the accomplish- 
ments we have now and those yet to come. 

An especially good description is the one 
about television communication, particularly 
about the human mechanics involved in putting 
on a television program. Reading the account 
makes one value even more the efficiency of 
broadcasting. Good picture shots, in color and 
in black and white, and charts make the story 
even more interesting. Other aspects of com- 
munication treated in the article include: 

The wonderful possibilities of the small 
transmitter; long distance dialing; seeing by 
telephone; dead sounds in a room of silence; 
portable televisions; solar batteries; presenting 
news by long distance. 
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THE “GREAT BOOKS” 


A critical appraisal of the role of the “Great 
Books” in the study of political science ap- 
peared in the American Political Science Re- 
view, September, 1954. The first impression 
might be that the critique is somewhat “de- 
bunking” of the Great Books. However, the 
author, Andrew Hacker of Princeton Univer- 
sity, insists that it is a “reappraisal.” His at- 
tack is not on the Books themselves but on how 
they are used in the study of political science. 
He discusses briefly but adequately ten ap- 
proaches (which are justifications given by 
proponents) to the study of the Great Books in 
political science. But of these, only one, the 
fact that they are “timeless,” is the “appropri- 
ate way for students of theory to approach the 
Great Books.” 

The principal error in all the other ap- 
proaches is that they do not contribute to a 
better understanding of contemporary politics 
and political theory. Only those books should be 
used which expand a principle of theory better 
than any other book. Much of the reading of the 
Great Books in politics places the emphasis on 
the “historical-biographical-logical” rather than 
on the contemporary aspect of the problem. 

..- We must be wary of historical pitfalls. 

It should be borne in mind that if our politi- 
cal theory is to be contemporary, then only 
those books or parts of books which are 
relevant to the world today should be studied. 
Hence we can well ignore, on the descriptive 
side, Hegel on the absolute monarchy and 
Montesquieu on climatic forces in politics. 
The former deals with an institution which is 
no longer significant and the latter is too 
sketchy to have any descriptive value for us. 
On the ethical side it is hard to rule any 
“Great Book” out of court. For values are 
long-lived and are often applicable after the 
institutional arrangements which sired them 
have perished. Nevertheless one can doubt if 
there is much point in considering the desir- 
ability of St. Simon’s kind of utopia. Utopias 
are excellent theory; but if they were de- 
signed as outgrowths of past societies, then 
it tends to be difficult to see them as catering 
to our present aspirations. 

The strongest point made by the author is the 
“overriding danger . . . that the venerable 
volumes become ends in themselves.” 


One becomes concerned not with revolu- 
tions or liberty or parties, but merely with 
what Aristotle or Mill or Madison happened 
to say on those subjects. No doubt they said 
much of value. But the job of the political 
theorist is to explain ideas, not to limit him- 
self to knowing what a few historical writers 
said about those ideas. In addition, the 
librarian’s acquisition-policy for the five-foot 
shelf is often very indiscriminate. We find, 
alongside of the earth-shaking pamphlets of 
Marx and Rousseau, insignificant works by 
Vico and Bosanquet. Insignificant, that is, 
in the sense that if they had not been co- 
opted by the academics no one would ever 
have heard of them. I object to none of these 
co-options, however, if they explain political 
behavior adequately. But most of them do 
not. They are merely on the shelf because 
they are hoary-headed and no one has had 
the heart to evict them. Certainly a living 
author does not like to have his earlier books, 
if he has since found them inadequate, re- 
maining in general use. Dead writers, I am 
sure, feel the same way... 

In his concluding remarks, Dr. Hacker in- 
sists that he is not against the Great Books. In 
fact, his purpose in writing the critique “‘is to 
preserve . . . not to demolish them.” He goes 
on to say: 

..+- Many of them contain explanations and 
prescriptions which have great value for us 
now. And, if they are handled in the way that 
I suggest, they can still be used as the central 
theme of introductory study—and advanced 
research—in political theory. I have indi- 
cated that there are many “timeless” ques- 
tions and answers which are better posed in 
the “Great Books” than in anything which 
has succeeded them. But the other social 
sciences, particularly social psychology and 
anthropology, are moving in on the province 
that should be political theory’s ... 

Political theory must catch up with the 
rest of the social sciences. And this will only 
be done if much of the excess historical, 
biographical, and logical baggage which sur- 
rounds the “Great Books” is_ ruthlessly 


thrown overboard. 


STUDENTS ENGAGE IN ACTIVE POLITICS 
New Venture in Education for Citizenship 
(New York Times, October 3, 1954). 
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Twenty-five students at the University of 
Minnesota will receive scholastic credit for en- 
gaging in ‘“‘wardheeling for Republican or 
Democratic-Farmer Labor candidates. . .. They 
will ring doorbells, post placards, mail litera- 
ture and speak to crowds.” 


The purpose of the course “‘is to teach politi- 
cal citizenship not in a text book vacuum, but 
through active and often arduous participa- 
tion.” 

Briefly, the course operates as follows: dur- 
ing the first term each student registering for 
the course selects a legislative candidate whose 
campaign he would like to aid. He then begins 
to make a detailed study of the candidate’s 
experience, background and qualifications, ‘‘as 
well as the issues on which the campaign is to 
be waged.” 

Then they will go to work — canvassing 
from door to door, scheduling speeches with 
clubs, making stump speeches themselves 
and doing the thousand jobs that make up 
local politics in this country. 


After the election, the students have “‘post- 
mortems” both with their candidate and with 
the instructor and classmates. 

The second term is devoted to a study of 
pressure groups. In general the student selects 
a pressure group that follows his candidate’s 
interests. In addition to this each student fol- 
lows his candidate (if elected) and at least one 
bill through the State Legislature. 

It is significant that more than half of the 
students “continue their active work in politics 
after the last course ended.” The Citizenship 
Clearing House says of this course, now in 
its eighth year, that it “applied the field work 


idea more thoroughly than any other we have 
observed.” 
Press Release—Training in Group Development 

The National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development will hold two three-week summer 
laboratory sessions at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine. The dates will be from June 19 through 
July 8 and from July 17 through August 5. 

Approximately 125 applicants will be ac- 
cepted for each of these two sessions. Persons 
involved in problems of working with groups in 
a training, consultant, or leadership capacity in 
any field are invited to apply. 

The purpose of the training program are 
five-fold: to develop sensitivity to the existence 
and nature of the dynamic forces operating in 
the small group; to develop self-insight into the 
effects of one’s behavior on others in a group; 
to gain skills in operating more effectively in 
a group; to gain understandings and skills for 
working in larger social units such as organiza- 
tions and committees; and to develop skills of 
using scientific methods in social problem- 
solving. 

The training program is organized so that 
each trainee group is enabled to use its own 
experience as a laboratory example of group 
development. Group skills of analysis and 
leadership are practiced through the use of 
role-playing and observer techniques . . . For 
further information, write to: 


National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 


1 Boodish, H. M., Our Industrial Age, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1949. 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Washington Junior High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


Educational Motion Pictures lists, briefly 
summarizes, and classifies according to subject 
and grade level, more than 2100 motion pic- 


tures, The classification feature makes it easy 
for users to find the right film for their specific 
purpose. This 171 page catalog also contains 
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a useful directory of major film producers and 
distributors. 

To obtain a copy of Educational Motion Pic- 
tures, send $1.00 to the Visual Instruction 
Bureau, Division of Extension, University of 
Texas, Austin 14, Texas. 

FILMS 
What About Drinking? 1 reel. Sale or rental. 

Young America Films Inc., 18 E. 41 St., New 

York 17, N. Y. 

This film produced in collaboration with the 
Center of Alcohol Studies, Yale University, is 
especially planned for school, church, and com- 
munity youth groups. It is designed to stimulate 
young people to analyze, discuss, and formulate 
desirable attitudes about the use of alcoholic 
beverages. Using a dramatic incident involving 
typical adolescent boys and girls in a home 
situation, the film presents the major prevail- 
ing viewpoints regarding the use of alcohol. 
Without stating any conclusions of its own, the 
film challenges youth in the audience to talk 
about the problem under the guidance of its 
discussion leader immediately following the 
screening. 


DONALD FEWKEs, Guest Reviewer 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
History in Your Community. 114 reels. Sound, 


Color or B & W. Sale or rental. Coronet 

Films, Coronet Building, Chicago, IIl. 

History is all about us. This is what a num- 
ber of eighth grade students discover when 
they begin to look, read, and ask about the 
history of their community. An old elm tree, 
an abandoned well, and early tombstone in- 
scriptions assume historical significance as stu- 
dents learn that their community’s history is 
part of the history of our country. 

The Challenge. 30 minutes. Sound. B. & W. Sale 
or rental. McGraw Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
This is a picture account of the status of civil 

rights today. Assigned to do a series of articles 

on the report of the President’s Committee on 

Civil Rights, a photographer-writer team for 

the March of Time interviews religious, busi- 

ness, and labor leaders for their views, and 
observes civil rights in action in various parts 
of the country. 

Our Constitution. 2 reels. 18 minutes. Sale. 
Academic Film Co., 516 5 Ave., New York 36, 

Treats with those dramatic events immedi- 


ately leading to the Constitutional Convention 
in Philadelphia. Franklin, Hamilton and others 
whose names are branded in our history, re- 
enact their dramatic roles in this effective 
picture. 


Freedom to Read. Part I. 1214 minutes. Rental. 
C.1.0. Film Div., 718 Jackson P1l., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

A Citizens’ Committee asks the local public 
library to remove all books by authors who are 
Communist-oriented. The head librarian op- 
poses this move on the grounds that Americans 
have the democratic right to read all sides of 
public issues, 


Our Bill of Rights. 2 reels. 18 minutes. Aca- 
demic Film Co. 
This film presents the arguments pro and 
con for supplementing the Constitution by the . 
addition of amendments. 


The Colonies and Britain. 2 reels. 18 minutes. 
Rental or sale. British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


This is an excellent overall picture of how 
one country and its colonial citizens are meet- 
ing the ever--day problems of health, soil ero- 
sion, education, the need for agricultural ad- 
vancements, greater industrial output and, 
most important, preparation for fulfillment of 
their natural and rightful desire for self- 
government, 


Our Louisiana Purchase. 2 reels. 18 minutes. 

Sale. Academic Films. 

In 1803, Thomas Jefferson, third president 
of the U.S., purchased the Louisiana Territory 
comprising approximately 1 million square 
miles, from Napoleon for about 15 million 
dollars. You will see Napoleon, Talleyrand, 
Marbois, Livingston, Jefferson and _ others 
stride across the scene. . 
You Can Win Elections. 20 minutes. Rental. 

C.1.0. Film Division. 

Film shows how Arthur Barnes, an ordinary 
citizen, becomes an effective precinct worker. 
At a meeting, he learns the four basic steps: 
registration, canvassing to find your sup- 
porters, getting out the vote on Election Day, 
and watching the polls. 

The Monroe Doctrine. 2 reels. 18 minutes. Sale. 

Academic Films. 

James Monroe, fifth president, proclaims his 
message now known as the Monroe Doctrine, 
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and regarded as the cornerstone of American 
Foreign Policy. 
FILMSTRIPS 


The Shadows of the Kremlin. 56 black and 
white frames. Sale. Office of Educational 
Activities, The N. Y. Times, Times Sq., New 
York 36, N. Y. 

Gives an account of the power of the rulers 
of the Soviet Union. It outlines the aim of these 
rulers to spread their power over the world and 
the actions of the free world to counter these 
plans. It sketches the history of the autocratic 
Russian state from its beginnings to its present 
importance. It shows Stalin’s role in building 
up Soviet industrial power and extending the 
Soviet bloc. It presents today’s rulers of the 
Soviet Union, the methods they use to retain 
their dictatorial power and the human, military 
and economic resources of the country. It also 
outlines the weaknesses of the Soviet system in 
the human and economic fields. 


Life Filmstrips. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. has the following color filmstrips 
which may be bought individually at $6.00, 
or with orders of more than four titles, at 
$5.00 each: 


Frames 
Peking, The Forbidden City ........ 67 
Heritage of the Maya ............. 44 
Renaissance Venice ............... 49 
Ame Of ... 50 
The Golden Age of Spain .......... 67 
The Protestant Reformation ........ 64 
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France in the 18th Century ......... 56 
18th Century England ............. 51 
The American Revolution .......... 62 


Bill of Rights. 82 frames. Black and white. Pic- 
torial Events, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

At Lord Dunmore’s house in Williamsburg, 
Jefferson, Madison, and other American pa- 
triots are seen protesting against the high- 
handed decrees of the Crown, which deprived 
them of freedom of speech, trial by jury and 
other human rights. 


To Secure These Rights. 50 frames. Black and 
white. Silent. Rental. National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 4 Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 

The report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, showing how education and legis- 
lation can help toward solution of civil rights 
problems. 


Our American Heritage. Set of 6 filmstrips. 
Black and white. Silent with text. $19.50 per 
set. Produced by Reader’s Digest for the 
American Heritage Foundation, Audio Vis- 
ual Division, Popular Science Publishing Co., 
353 4 Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Frames 
The Birth of Freedom ............. 47 
Freedom’s Progress ............... 42 
The Vocabulary of Freedom ........ 46 
Freedom’s Foundation ............. 51 
The Literature of Freedom ......... 42 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your Marriage and Family Living. Second 
Edition. By Paul H. Landis. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. xi, 
388. $3.20. 

Whether one thinks this thorough revision 
of Landis’ widely used high school text is an 


improvement over the original depends on one’s 
viewpoint, For those who see nothing “practi- 
cal” in anything except the personal and the 
contemporary, the book remains, as was its 
predecessor, an excellent one, containing much 
“good advice” presented from a progressive 
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viewpoint and derived from sound marriage 
research studies. (The added chapter on “Mar- 
riage and Military Service” exemplifies the 
up-to-dateness. ) 

For others, the revision will be disappoint- 
ing, for the very things that appealed most in 
the first edition have been weakened. The 
family as an institution, its cross-cultural and 
sub-cultural variations, its changing economic 
and social functions, the basic social processes 
of marriage and family life—all these have 
been played down in favor of such items as 
dating, engagement, age of marriage, elope- 
ment, etc. 

Thus the idea is encouraged that a people’s 
heritage pales before the excitements of the 
moment, or is not vital to the understanding of 
current problems. Thus, too, the assumption 
grows that if students have only discussed their 
immediate personal affairs, they are more likely 
to become the intelligent, interesting, resource- 
ful personalities needed in marriage than if 
they have studied how these affairs fit into the 
total cultural setting, where the current prob- 
lems have come from, and what other people 
(and peoples) have done about them. 

Like the first edition, the second is attrac- 
tively produced, and has illustrations, charts, 
a glossary (many of its terms are carelessly 
defined), list of visual aids, bibliographies, and 
student exercises. 

WAYNE C. NEELY 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 


Sociology. Fourth Edition. By Emory S. Bogar- 
dus. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954. Pp. xv, 616. $5.00. 


Sociology shows the effects of going through 
too many editions. This is the fourth edition of 
a book rewritten from a predecessor that itself 
went through five editions, starting in 1913. 
The framework is promising: the “group” is 
accepted as the key sociological concept; the 
chapter titles consistently refer to “group”; 
most of the concepts of modern sociology are 
treated. But no coherent well rounded sociology 
of groups appears—only successive chapters of 
miscellany on dozens of aspects of occupation, 
education, recreation, community, etc. Miscel- 
laneousness is the book’s chief characteristic. 
Confusion is compounded by the absence of 


transition sentences and interpretative connec- 
tions. For example: the reference to the second 
Kinsey Report feigns up-to-dateness, but is 
well-nigh pointless in its context; a page of 
comment on alcohol is included under the head- 
ing “Motion Pictures,” with no connection 
whatever between the two; a publication date 
of 1909 is referred to as “several years ago.” 
The body of the book, except for one added 
chapter and a few sentences at the end of each 
chapter, is almost identical with the third 
(1950) edition, even to the paging and the 
erroneous and inconsistent footnotes. The bibli- 
ographies have been revised, but without much 
relation to the text; for example, W. Lloyd 
Warner is mentioned in several, but the subject 
of his special researches (class, caste, stratifi- 
cation) is not treated at all. 


WAYNE C. NEELY 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 


Europe and America Since 1492. By Geoffrey 
Bruun and Henry Steele Commager. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1954. Pp. Ixvii, 
907. $6.50. 


The emergence of the United States as a 
dominant power in a shrinking and _ inter- 
dependent world imposes many grave responsi- 
bilities on its citizens. The realization of this 
fact, according to the authors of this book, 
makes it more imperative for Americans to 
broaden and deepen their historical perspec- 
tives. In this way alone can they hope to under- 
stand the factors and forces that are shaping 
the world in which they live. And—what is 
more important — such an _ understanding 
should guide them in making a more intelligent 
approach to world problems. 

To provide such a wider horizon for the 
college student, two distinguished historians 
have collaborated in surveying European and 
American civilizations since 1492. They justify 
the merger of these two large fields of history 
by insisting that “our society grew from 
European roots and cannot be understood with- 
out a knowledge of the soil from which it 
came.” (Foreword, vi.) While realizing the 
inherent difficulties in organizing and integrat- 
ing such a vast amount of material, covering 
more than a score of nations, they are con- 
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vinced that the end result will be very helpful 
and meaningful to the student. Beginning with 
a brief discussion of the heritage from ancient 
and medieval times, they outline the evolution 
of Western civilization in all of its major 
aspects. Special emphasis is placed on those 
international movements — whether political, 
economic, religious, or intellectual—which pro- 
foundly influenced both sides of the Atlantic. 
Likewise, the transforming influence of the 
Atlantic civilization on the non-European 
world, mainly Asia and Africa, receives ex- 
tended treatment. 

The result of this ambitious undertaking is 
a most readable and interesting textbook. Con- 
taining many significant interpretations on 
modern history, it is written in a clear and 
effective style. There is nothing dull about it. 
The many maps and visual aids greatly enhance 
its value. For every chapter there is a selected 
bibliography, which includes some representa- 
tive historical novels. 

Undoubtedly the authors have written this 
book in the hope that a new course, based on 
similar objectives, will be introduced into the 
college curriculum. For practical reasons, how- 
ever, a number of objections will be raised to 
the creation of such a course. If it is designed 
for one year only, there would hardly be enough 
time in which to cover so much ground. If de- 
signed for two years, the traditional one-year 
courses in European and American history will 
have to be reorganized. In any case, however, 
this new book can be used to real advantage 
either as a text or for required collateral 
reading. 

RICHARD H. BAUER 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


An Introduction to Political Philosophy. By A. 
R. M. Murray. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1953. Pp. viii, 240. $4.75. 
Extension Lecturer in Social Philosophy in 

the University of London, Dr. A. R. M. Murray 

has provided the substance of his lectures in 
this convenient little volume with fifteen chap- 
ters devoted to the leading political philoso- 
phers from Plato to Karl Marx. It is intended 
both for the college or university student and 
for the general reader “who desires to learn 
something of what philosophy can do to define 


and resolve the fundamental issues underlying 
political controversies.” 

An Introduction serves this purpose nicely. 
In fact, although they are written from differ- 
ent perspectives, it may be even more suitable 
for the layman’s reading than that modern 
classic, Will Durant’s Story of Philosophy. Cer- 
tainly Dr. Murray has had his students at heart 
in the logical arrangement of his purview and 
in the logic of his explanations of differing 
viewpoints. 

Dividing philosophers on the general basis of 
“Rationalist” and “Empiricist’”’ Murray labors 
to give equal justice to both camps. This is true 
although his admiration for David Hume’s 
moral and political theories based on Empiric- 
ism comes to the fore in most of the chapters 
following Machiavelli. 

Of particular interest presently should be 
Chapters XI and XIII dealing with Hegel and 
Marx respectively. Indeed, the whole Jntroduc- 
tion, offering as it does so many convenient 
yardsticks for assessing the main issues of 
contemporary politics, ought to be required 
reading for all high school social studies 
teachers and many more besides. 

In addition to the philosophers mentioned 
Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, Hobbes and 
Locke as well as Rousseau, Burke, Bentham 
and Mill are treated. A concluding chapter, 
“The Justification of Government” cross- 
sectionalizes the discussion and considers the 
“moral” basis for governments. Especially in- 
teresting here is a recapitulation of the posi- 
tions of the Conservative and Labor Parties in 
the United Kingdom. 

Since this survey is so clearly written and 
the interpretation so logically argued this re- 
viewer cannot but recommend An Introduction 
to Political Philosophy for use both by teachers 
and by general readers. 

KENNETH V. LOTTICK 
Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 


YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE 


Have you read First White Child Born in America? His name means 
“the bold, the swift, the daring one.** Born about forty years before 
Edward the Confessor began to build Westminster Abbey. His father, 
convinced the country was too dangerous, abandoned the ‘three-year-old 
colony. Map. Only 25 cents (coin), postpaid. 


P. O. Box 411 (SS), Cape Cod 
Che Antiquarian Barnstable, Massachusetts 
Other titles in preparation: Myth of the ‘Ancient Briton’’; Were the 
Portuguese Ahead of Columbus?; Father of the Atom; America’s First 


Two Shipbuilders, etc. (Enclose stamp for details) 
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HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 


GENERAL 
Teachers of the Social Studies should be on 
the lookout for a new publication entitled: 
“Improving the Federal Government through 
the Work of the Hoover Commission.” The 
work was prepared by George B. Robinson 
Chairman of Social Studies at East Orange 
(N. J.) High School. 
Copies may be obtained when ready from: 
The Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report 
44] Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


PAMPHLETS 


Understanding Our Pennsylvania State Gov- 
ernment: By Joseph B. Smith. Copies free 
upon application to C. H. Masland and Sons, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

The Railroad Story: School and College Service 
Association of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

Skills in Social Studies: Twenty-fourth year- 
book of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1953. Helen McCracken Carpenter, 
Editor. Price: Paper-bound, $3.00; cloth- 
bound, $3.50. 

Your Retirement System: Information Hand- 
book, September, 1954. Pennsylvania Public 
School Employees’ Retirement System. Copies 
Free. Department of Public Instruction, Edu- 
cation Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

ARTICLES 

“The H-Bomb Delay,” Time, November 8, 1954. 

“The Ashmore Report,” The Civic Leader, No- 
vember 29, 1954. 

“Our Angry Scientists,” News Week, October 
18, 1954. 

“Communists Plan Another Takeover,” U. S. 
News and World Report, November 12, 1954. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Rights of Americans. By William H. Murray. 
Boston, Massachusetts: Meador Publishing 
Company, 1954. Pp. xvi, 189. $2.50. 

Private Credit and Public Debt. By Anatol 
Murad. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1954. Pp. xxii, 195. $3.75. 

A Key to Modern Economics. By David McCord 
Wright. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. xxvi, 518. $5.00. 


Lobbyist for the People. By Benjamin C. 
Marsh. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 224. $3.00. 

The Meaning of Nationalism. By Louis E. 
Snyder. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1954. Pp. ix, 208. 
$4.50. 

Foreign Policy Analysis. By Feliks Gross. New 
York. Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. viii, 
179. $3.75. 

Modern Political Thought: The Big Issues. By 
William Ebenstein. Rinehart and Company, 
1954. Pp. xvl, 806. $7.00. 

The New Warfare. By C. N. Barclay. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. ix, 
64. $2.75. 

Norwegian-American Studies and Records. 
Volume XVIII. Prepared by the Norwegian 
American Historical Association, Northfield, 
Minnesota, 1954. Pp. 252. $2.50. 

Our Changing Earth. By Gertrude Whipple 
and Preston E. James. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. Pp. 318. $3.00. 

The Story of the Declaration of Independence. 
By Dumas Malone. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. 282. $10.00. 


General Education Explorations in Evaluation. 
By Paul L. Dressel and Lewis Mayhew. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1954. Pp. x, 302. $3.50. 


Behind the President, A Study of Executive 
Office Agencies. By Edward H. Hobbs. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1954. 
Pp. ix, 248. $4.50. 


Aspects of Readability in the Social Studies. By 
Eleanor M. Peterson. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. Pp. v, 118. $3.50. 


People of Plenty. Economic Abundance and the 
American Character. By David M. Potter. 
Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. Pp. ix, 219. $3.50. 


Workshops for the World: Specialized Agencies 
of the United Nations. By Graham Beckel 
and Benjamin A. Cohen. New York: Abelard- 
Schuman Company, 1954. Pp. xiv, 213. $4.00. 


Robert Morris, Revolutionary Financier. By 
Clarence L. Steeg. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania: The University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1954. Pp. x, 276. $5.00. 
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Directions, Practice Materials, 


SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key Take Part in a Social-Studies 


By FORREST E. LONG 10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 


11. How to Use an Index 
ELE TER 13. How to erences on a 
: 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
Prin., Junior High School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 


17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 


18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
The 10th printing is the 19. How to Give an Oral Resect 


20. How to Make a Written Report 


23. How to Draw Conclusions 


90-9 
sss 
° 
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and 
Enlarged Edition 


Social-studies students, their teachers, and the librarians have found 
the previous printings of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS so helpful that the 
book is now in use in the 7th, 8th, 9th, or 10th grade social-studies classes 
of many thousands of schools, In fact, it is by far the largest-selling text- 
book we’ve ever published. 


Take advantage of the tenth large printing—the Revised and enlarged 
Edition, with three added units—to bring the benefits of this book to the 
social-studies students and teachers, and the librarian, in your school. In 
this one book there are 23 skills units that: improve pupil work in the 
social studies; increase the number of useful skills taught in your school; 
and relieve teachers and librarians of endless detail work. Order your copy 
of the Revised, Enlarged Edition today! 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO, Fourth Avenue 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTS 


American History High School Government 
OUR NATION’S STORY GOVERNMENT IN THE 
Augspurger-McLemore UN ITED STATES 
Flick-Smith 
A new American history text Develops respect for and a determi- 
with emphasis on modern Ameri- nation to maintain our form of 
ean history. government. 
World History 9th Grade Social Studies 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS YOUR WORLD AND YOU 
THROUGH THE AGES Roth-Hobbs 
Habberton-Roth 


Completely new. Develops understand- 


The nation’s leading world history text. ing of our civic and economic life. 


Emphasis on man and his achievements. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS CIRCULARS 


Summit, New Jersey Palo Alto, Calif. Dallas 1, Texas Atlanta 3, Georgia 


McKinley Improved Map Notebook 


These notebooks consist of twenty-five McKinley B Size Outline Maps especially selec. 
ted for use in the study of a particular field of History, combined with a blank leaf be- 
tween each map to constitute an historical notebook of 100 pages. 

The Improved Map Notebook is furnished with the more practical Plastic binding 
permitting the book to open flat and increasing the ease of handling. 

United States History 
Ancient History 
Early Buropean History (Ancient and Medieval) 


Later European History (Modern) 
World History 


English History 
Price, 45 cents each (postage extra). 


Special Map Notebooks 


Your own assortment of twenty-five maps furnished in the above form, will be sup- 
plied at special prices. 
‘McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


809-811 NORTH 19th STREET PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 


Our 
Nano": 


